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Christian Thanksgiving 


BY JOHN W. SHACKFORD 


The author of this meditation is a retired minister 
of The Methodist Church, and resides at Church- 
land, Virginia. This article will be helpful in 
teaching the International Lessons for Nov. 23. 


AT THANKSGIVING, we are talking about giv- 
ing thanks to God, not about congratulating our- 
selves that we have what we desire, or that certain 
things are as they are. Sincere thanksgiving to 
God can arise only out of a genuine faith in God, 
an awareness that in him we live and move and 
are; and that life is something more than a series 
of events. What “happens” to us is something 
more than chance. 

Thanksgiving is an outgoing of the spirit of 
man toward God, in grateful recognition of what 
God is, of his love manifest toward us, of his 
providential care over us, and of the blessings we 
receive from him. If these blessings are not al- 
ways what we desire most or even what we have 
asked for in prayer, nevertheless, if our faith fail 
not, we can believe that God’s ways are higher 
than ours. 

Matthew, Mark, and Luke all record this act 
of Jesus that under the circumstances must have 
meant much more than thanks for the food of 
the body: “And he took a cup, and when he had 
given thanks he gave it to them, saying, ‘Drink 
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of it, all of you; for this is my blood of the cove- 
nant, which is poured out for many for the for- 
giveness of sins.’ ” 

Thanksgiving is one of the essential notes in all 
true worship. Its wellsprings are faith and love 
and grateful recognition of the goodness of God. 
There are times when our thanksgiving will be 
filled with gladness and great joy. There will be 
hours of thanksgiving, when, if we smile, it will 
be through our tears. How often, when the father 
or mother whose continued life was so much de- 
sired, has passed into the life eternal we have 
heard son or daughter say something like this; 
“T shall never cease to thank God for such a par- 
ent whose influence will never pass from my life.” 

There is something much more beautiful and 
more spiritual in Christian thanksgiving that 
gratefully recognizes the hand of God through all, 
than in that spirit toward God that gives thanks 
only when we have our own wishes gratified, how- 
ever selfish, and complains and becomes em- 
bittered when we cannot have our own way. 

We should give thanks to God for our daily 
bread and for all those things that are necessary 
for our bodily life; for all of these things come 
from God out of his provision for us. Giving 
thanks at the beginning of the meal is an ancient 
custom, honored by Jesus, and to which he gave 
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a new significance. When he had given thanks, 
the meal became a sacrament, and a reminder of 
the Giver. A poor meal feeds the body only. 

It is well, too, that we should give thanks for 
harvest home, for full barns, for the vast ma- 
terial resources and productivity of our country. 
Only as God and man work together does all this 
come to pass. The country, with all its natural re- 
sources, is from God. And though man may plant 
and cultivate, God must give the increase. Though 
man may use the coal and oil and water to drive 
his machines of production, these resources are 
from God, and man can only use them rightly as 
he learns and obeys God’s laws concerning them. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S THANKSGIVING for these things 
is not that merely of gratification that these things 
have come into our possession, but is a recogni- 
tion of the fact that we are called to be co-workers 
with God, who has made us stewards of these 
things for the good of others as well as for our own 
good. Christian thanksgiving for these things can- 
not go along with an attitude of irresponsible 
selfishness. 

It is well to remember the warning of Jesus 
that men’s gratitude to God is not likely to be in 
proportion to the abundance of their harvest. 
Like the rich man about whom Jesus told, many 
men’s barns are too small to hold the harvest; 
their income may be so great that they find it 
necessary to make greatly increased investments, 
and yet they may not be “rich toward God.” 

We may well believe that the first Thanksgiving 
at Plymouth was not so much for abundant har- 
vest—probably their yield was not great—but for 
preservation under God. The Pilgrims had ad- 
ventured into an unknown world; they had landed 
upon a rocky coast. Could they survive? Would 
their courage and faith be justified? The harvest 
seemed an answer. Their great adventure would 
not fail. God was with them. Their experience had 
drawn them closer to him. Their Thanksgiving 
was an outward expression of gratitude to God. 


THIS EXPERIENCE of the Pilgrims illustrates the 
fact that in hours of crisis and of great need we 
become more conscious of our dependence upon 
God. And when deliverance comes, the feeling 
of overflowing gratitude to God is likely to be 
deeper and more real than when everything we 
need seems to come by our own efforts, or with- 
out any special help from God. The Psalms are 
filled with expressions of the deeper experiences 
of God learned through affliction. We need not 
wait for the hour of need and affliction to be re- 
minded of God’s nearness and goodness. As chil- 
dren of the heavenly Father, we may cultivate the 
power to see God in all his world. 


This is my Father’s world 
I rest me in the thought 

Of rocks and trees, of skies and seas; 
His hand the wonders wrought.! 


1 Used by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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To the seeing mind, “Every bush is aflame with 
God,” and the song of thanksgiving is the song 
of worshipful joy to him. 

Especially are we accustomed to stress our 
“liberties” on occasions of public thanksgiving. 
But this may mean little to persons who never 
knew oppression. Worse still, it may mean little 
more than a belief that we have a right to do as we 
please. But the Goddess of Liberty must not come 
to signify irresponsibility. Liberty cannot long 
endure where there is not a corresponding sense 
of responsibility. Liberty will be preserved only 
as long as a free people assume the responsibility 
of preserving the rights and proper freedom of 
all. Let us thank God for our responsibilities, 

“Thank God for America!” How often these 
words are uttered today. And we know what is 
meant, against the background of conditions in 
most of the world today. But how easy it is for 
us to be self-glorifying and self-righteous, even 
as the Pharisee who thanked God that he was not 
as other men. The Christian must be concerned 
with something far greater for America than we 
are accustomed to hear called enlightened self- 
interest. We cannot live in our world today, and 
be concerned only for America, if we have any 
intelligent and spiritual understanding at all. 


CAN WE THANK Gop for the unprecedented re- 
sponsibility in our world that rests upon America? 
To face this is not to be puffed up, but to be 
humbled in the presence of God. And yet what 
higher honor could he have placed upon us than 
to call our country to the place of leadership 
among the nations. Our responsibility is oppor- 
tunity, opportunity to serve in one of the great 
moments of all history. Do we want America 
just for ourselves? Then, let us not thank God for 
America; for in the end we shall perish because 
we shall prove ourselves unworthy to take part in 
any new world of understanding and co-operation. 
Thank God that the intelligent Christian’s horizon 
is broader than the boundaries of his own coun- 
try! Let the tragic history of Israel, and of other 
nations, warn us of the danger of putting national- 
ism in the place where God ought to be. 

There is a Christian insight that enables us to 
rejoice in the opportunity of investing our lives 
in something really worth living for. That enables 
intelligent Christians today to thank God that 
America has not been left to enjoy her possessions 
for herself alone, but has been thrust out into the 
center of things where she must share the best 
she has with the whole world. 

Perhaps our very need of God in bearing our 
great responsibilities will keep us near to him. 
And surely we as Christians will have the greater 
cause to give thanks when we understand that 
God has blessed us that he might make us a bless- 
ing. We shall be worthy to give thanks to God for 
all we have received from the ages past in this 
rich land only as we are willing to work with God 
to carry out his will in the world. 
























































A FIXED ATTITUDE 


THE THANKSGIVING SEASON provides 
another occasion for nurturing and strengthening 
the capacity for gratitude. All our capacities stand 
in need of nurture. The ability to respond grate- 
fully to life is no exception. 

No one finds it easy to elevate the attitude of 
thankfulness to the position of dominance in life. 
Rather, we are prone to respond to our experi- 
ence in other ways. We are surrounded by situa- 
tions of struggle. There is scarcely a contact with 
life which does not tempt us to seize all we can 
get for ourselves. We are inclined to justify our- 
selves by building up the notion that we deserve 
everything we can get and more. Such rationaliza- 
tion eliminates the element of gratitude. It allows 
the unregenerate human being to take over and 
starts us backward along the road to the bloody 
jungle of the distant past. 

Gratitude is a basic element of Christian living. 
It does not come natural to us. It must be taught. 
We must begin such teaching early in life. In the 
tender years the child can sense the spirit of 
consideration in the home. He is able to recognize 
gratitude to God in action. The life of the home 
takes account of divine concern. God cares. The 
home responds. Father and mother are grateful 
to God. They appreciate each other. They reveal 
their gratitude for their children and for all those 
who minister to subsistence and growth. 


In the church the child can find the same nur- 
ture. He can be led to respond with impulses to 
be grateful. Christian education can also give 
these impulses outlet as the growing Christian is 
shown ways of doing things for others in the 
spirit of appreciation. 

In the course of time it is possible for one to 
learn to discover elements in almost every situa- 
tion which call for the giving of thanks. This may 
well be one of the outcomes of careful nurture 
of one of the basic elements in one’s Christian 
living. 


The writer’s father used to tell of a member 
of the church of which he was pastor. This person 
had come to have a type of determined gratitude 
which was nothing less than notable. Monday was 
wash day in this rural home. The clothes were 
boiled in a big pot in the backyard under the direc- 
tion of the wife and mother of the family. The 
husband’s assignment was to get the fire going 
and supplied with wood. He realized his wife’s 
fixed attitude of thankfulness and resolved to put 
it to the test. He assembled the most unpromising 
pieces of firewood. The sticks were bent and 
gnarled. They were green. The fuel situation 
seemed hopeless. The husband waited for an out- 
burst of complaint. To his surprise the wife put 
special charm into her words of appreciation. 
This kind of wood was just what she needed. The 
crooked sticks fitted very nicely around the pot. 
She even suggested that her husband had fore- 
seen her preference for such fuel. The husband 
accepted defeat. Such a fixed attitude could not 
be easily thwarted. 

To individuals who have come to hold so firm 
an attitude of appreciation and gratitude, the 
Thanksgiving season becomes just another op- 
portunity to express a well developed capacity 
for thankfulness. They worship at the church. 
They gather as a family. They show hospitality. 
They think of the needy. But the occasion is not a 
special one. It merely provides outlet for the ex- 
pression of a fixed attitude resulting from Chris- 
tian nurture to thank God. It also makes it pos- 
sible for us to show appreciation for our fellows, 
and penetrate more deeply into the more profound 
meanings of the Christian life. 

Could Thanksgiving be used more effectively to 
serve the purpose of a Christian festival? 


0.0. Prete. 




















“Autumn,” by Millet. (Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 


Artist Millet: A Study in Dedication 


By Benson Y. Landis 


This is the second of two articles of appreciation 
and interpretation of Millet and his works. Dr. 
Landis is associate executive director of the Cen- 
tral Department of Research and Survey of the 
National Council of Churches. 


More THAN seventy-five years after the death 
of Millet, one may read that his works are still 
eagerly sought, that drawings are valuable as well 
as the oils; but also in metropolitan art circles 
that Millet is not a popular painter today. These 
latter comments are as glib as those of the con- 
ventional art world of Paris that rejected Millet a 
hundred years ago. The career of Millet can now 
be appraised in perspective. It was marked by the 
eventual acceptance of genius after long years of 
rejection. 

Two other aspects of Millet’s career are char- 
acteristic of Western civilization. The Western 
world half accepts and half discards both religion 
and agrarianism. These tendencies are mirrored 
in the attitudes of the Western world toward the 
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life and work of Millet. Millet is thus appreciated 
and ignored in accordance with the values of 
those who contemplate him. 

On the death of Millet, it seemed that all France 
rose as one voice to appreciate. Among the chorus 
were the voices of many of those professional 
critics who had been among the detractors of 
earlier years. These expressions were not only 
the conventional comments that accompany obit- 
uaries. There appeared to be changes of heart 
among professionals, efforts to be just following 
injustices. 

Madame Millet received expressions of all sorts 
from all corners. The state arranged a pension 
equivalent to some $250 a year. M. Gavet ar- 
ranged the great exhibition of all the unfinished 
drawings, pastels, and oils in the Hotel Drouot in 
Paris. Sales amounted to about 325,000 francs. 
With this sum, Madame Millet paid her husband’s 
debts and was able to provide for her living dur- 
ing her remaining years. The rent on the cottage 
at Barbizon was raised by the landlord to 500 











francs a year, and the lease to Madame Millet was 
extended. Sensier, the landlord, died two years 
later, and his property descended to his daughter. 
In 1888, Madame Millet came to an impasse with 
the new landlady, and went to live in a house 
across the street. 


THIS MOVE meant changes accompanied by deep 
sorrows. American friends had subscribed funds 
to purchase the property, but could not come to 
terms with the owner. Thus the Millets wrenched 
themselves away from the place to which their 
memories were bound. Francois carried across 
the street the properties and records associated 
with his father’s life. Soon the older section of the 
house was torn down, leaving only one room in 
addition to the famous studio. 

From all parts of the world pilgrims had come 
to see Millet’s home soon after his death. Visitors 
were often a trial to Madame Millet and her 
household. It is reported that an American woman 
demanded admittance to the studio because she 
was a citizen of the United States and also because 
a member of her party had been a candidate 
for President. Madame Millet spoke freely and 
kindly to those who came. She would sketch the 
career of her husband for those who admired his 
paintings. 

To the Barbizon of the 1950’s visitors still come, 
mainly in the summer months, and many go to 
the home of Millet, where a small group of artists 
are at work on peasant themes. The artists tell 
visitors that they believe there will always be 
people who can see the significance of the peasant 
for the world and can be interested in the uni- 
versal meaning of peasant art. 

In the refuge of her home, Madame Millet 
learned of the fabulous prices paid for several of 
the great paintings which her husband sold with 
great effort in order to obtain bread. She lived 
long enough to witness the nation rising to claim 
“The Angelus” as its own, and to know that it was 
safely in France after strange wanderings. The 
elder son, Francois, became an artist, too. Madame 
Millet stayed long in Barbizon, amid unwelcome 
changes, but was advised because of her health to 
leave shortly before her death. She died on Janu- 
ary 31, 1894, at Suresnes, near Paris, in the home 
of Edgar Landesque, her son-in-law. 

Probably the greatest acclaim from the people 
of France came with the special exhibition of 1887, 
in Paris. There were gathered from various 
sources sixty-seven of Millet’s oil paintings and at 
least one hundred drawings and pastels. “The 
Man With the Hoe,” “The Gleaners,” and “The 
Angelus” were there, in the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
For a time it seemed that all of Paris tried to enter. 
He who had been cast out by conventional pro- 
fessionals, who had been ignored by dealers, was 
now one of the immortals. 

After the exhibition, there were enough pro- 
ceeds to erect a statue in the market place of 






























Cherbourg, whose town fathers in the 1830’s had 
made a short-lived grant to the painter. There 
Millet’s figure looks out over the shores and the 
sea. In 1885 there was placed on a stone at the 
entrance to the great forest of Fontainebleau a 
bronze plaque of portraits of both Rousseau and 
Millet, done by Chapu. 

Again in 1889, at the famous International Ex- 
hibition, there was a triumph. A representative 
collection of Millet’s works was assembled, a few 
coming from America. “The Gleaners” and “The 
Man With the Hoe” were again hung. Many a 
peasant came in his wooden shoes and blouse, 
with his family, to the Exhibition and observers 
soon noted that the countrymen instructed their 
children to note well the subjects painted by the 
great Norman peasant. 


Quincy Apams SHAW (1825-1908) of Boston 
purchased Millet’s works until he had assembled 
“the largest collection of Millets in one place,” 
and presented the productions to the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. There the collection is main- 
tained in a gallery devoted to these Millets. It 
includes the first of the “Sowers.” Shaw, who was 
a friend of Francis Parker, the historian, first 
went to Paris around 1850. There he met William 
Morris Hunt, the person who probably had done 
more than any other American to call attention 
to the merits of Millet. In the early 1870’s, Shaw 
purchased: a few Millets. In 1874 he bought five 
Millets from Hunt. Over a period of twenty years 








‘Feeding Her Birds,” by Millet. (Photo from Gramstorff 
Bros., Inc.) 




































he made more purchases. In April, 1918, in the 
midst of World War I, the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, opened an exhibition of the Quincy 
Adams Shaw collection of paintings and pastels 
by Jean Francois Millet. There were put on view 
twenty-six oil paintings, twenty-seven pastels, 
two etchings, and one etching washed in water 
color. 

Millet’s “ideals of life, spiritual and moral,” are 
“little known to us here,” said John La Farge, 
lecturing on “The Higher Life in Art—the Barbi- 
zon School” in Chicago in 1908. Millet can be 
understood in terms of “long inheritance of hard 
work, accepted in a religious disposition of mind”; 
or of “acceptance of labor and suffering as the 
lot of many, and, indeed, as a divine gift.” In order 
to interpret Millet to the students of Chicago, he 
quoted the painter’s letter to Sensier: “The calm 
and grandeur of the forest is so great that I feel as 
if I were afraid. I do not know what the trees say 
to each other, but they say something which we 
do not quite understand, because we do not speak 
the same language.” La Farge himself general- 
ized: “Millet’s characteristic paintings are more 
than most the expression of perpetual deep feel- 
ings—but they are mainly based on actual in- 
sight, on a severe realism. ... A singular fate chose 
him to express forever certain things from out 
of which he was born and into which he returned. 
His antecedents and his origin are in reality the 
subjects of his pictures; I mean of those by which 
he separates himself from all other painters. . . .” 


PERHAPS NO GREAT PICTURE became more familiar 
to the people of the world than “The Angelus,” 
Wesley Reid Davis declared in a lecture in Brook- 
lyn in 1889. Possibly the much-reproduced paint- 
ing can still be so described. Dr. Davis said that 
Millet was more than an apostle of the peasants— 
he was actually a teacher “who read for men the 
deeper lessons that God hath writ upon the sky.” 
It was not without significance that Millet was 
born within sound of the sea. Millet was, like 
Vergil, especially impressed by the “hour when 
great shadows descend upon the plain.” Millet 
comprehended “the saturation of the common 
with the glory of the divine.” At twilight, Millet 
saw the husbandman looking “like a tired Titan 
looming through the mysteries of the great plain, 
when the deer stalked from his hiding and all 
sounds grew faint, while the vesper bell rang 
from the old church tower.” To the poetic Millet 
the “woodcutter passing out of the forest is...a 
veiled immortal gravely greeting the problems of 
life and honestly trying to do his duty.” That was 
why Millet never grew “weary of his peasant 
comrade.” The painting, “The Angelus,” “de- 
mands the surrender of the soul to God,” con- 
cluded Dr. Davis. 

Much of the difficulty that the Western world 
has with Millet arises from the attitudes of that 
world toward agrarianism, religion, and art. 
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As industrialism, commercialism, and urbaniza- 
tion have proceeded, there has been a contrary 
tendency to depreciate rural life. The cities of the 
Western world, e.g., Paris in 1850, or New York 
in 1950, are dependent upon the farmer but tend 
either to ignore him or to cling with some senti- 
mentality to him as a vestige. The metropolis of 
1950 in America is not essentially different from 
the Paris of 1850. On broad avenues, or in ball- 
rooms, soil contact is not advocated, and justice 
for the family farm is not mentioned. The com- 
plete separation of urban life from the productive 
processes whereby food and fibre are made availa- 
ble results in encouragement of what is artificial, 
superficial, and sterile. In such an atmosphere, 
such a social setting, “Millet is, of course, not a 
popular painter.” 


YET THERE IS a counter trend, a steady apprecia- 
tion of Millet, partly through the continued use of 
reproductions in schools and in magazines. The 
countrymen who have soil contact, the urbanites 
who can still see the artificiality of their escapist 
recreation, these are the persons to whom the ap- 
peal of Millet is eternal. There is some good evi- 
dence of a degree of decentralization of the vast 
massing of metropolitan power. There are hints 
that metropolitan power may have reached its 
zenith because the metropolis has become top- 
heavy and unwieldy. If decentralization should 
be encouraged, then the spirit that Millet ex- 
pressed might also be cultivated and nurtured 
among the people. But so long as the Western 
world both favors and disfavors agrarianism, 
the teachings of Millet will go unheeded. 

The spirit of Millet is also little known among 
our people because of the equivocal attitudes of 
the Western world toward religion. Religion is 
both accepted and rejected. The number of church 
members increases in America more rapidly than 
the population. But no one says that devotion 
grows apace, that influence spreads. Indeed, it is 
usually asked, “Why does so large an aggregation 
of people called religious make so little difference 
in the world?” Religion is more of a veneer than a 
motivating force. Robert Hillyer, recently pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and oratory at Harvard Uni- 
versity, wrote in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, March 24, 1945: “. . . The situation is ap- 
propriate to stylistic chaos. The violent swing to 
materialism crashed into the stone wall of the 
present war. The pendulum rebounds, half shat- 
tered and unbalanced. There is no spiritual 
asylum, although there are already signs that peo- 
ple are searching for it. The best proof of the 
existence of God is the state of the world that has 
discarded him. But it is easier to dethrone him 
than to find him again. The mind of the present is 
like a beleaguered city, milling with undirected 
traffic and thick with refugees on whom the bombs 
ei 

















On the other hand, there is struggling within 
churches and without, a spirit within men close to 
that of Millet. This is the spirit that would recog- 
nize the spiritual values inherent in the agrarian 
life, that would commune with the reality behind 
nature, that would exalt the infinite worth of the 
created man, that sees the nobility in the type. 
It is encouraged by those who believe that no wor- 
ship can, without losing reality, separate itself 
from the processes of life. It finds expression in 
those writers who see “Art as Creativity,” a 
synthesis of art and religion, as expressed by A. O. 
Patterson in the United Church Observer, Canada, 
December 15, 1950: 

“Art is fundamental in humanity. It is, shall we 
say, the creative urge expressing itself through 
human personality. In art we cooperate with the 
Immortal Worker. We ‘think God’s thoughts after 
Him’ and share in His creative spirit. Art is 
human nature—plus, and it is the plus that counts 
—‘the light that never was on land or sea.’ When 
there is no need for the light of the candle nor of 
the sun, when God Himself is the light, there you 
have art.” 

The chaotic state of our total culture reflects it- 
self not only in ambiguity in religion but also in 
the great upheavals in the world of art, revealed 
by the so-called modern art movement that runs 
counter to the great artistic traditions. “Since 
ours is an age of insecurity, of confusion, of rest- 
lessness, why should we expect our art to be any- 





thing otherwise?” runs a comment on the rise 
of modern art. This development, however, has 
resulted in one of the greatest of conflicts in the 
realm of art—between the subjective and the ob- 
jective. So-called modern art has exalted the sub- 
jective—the traditional artistic techniques, the 
objective. The grand conflict centers, according to 
Francis Henry Taylor, “on the dignity of man— 
his position in the universe, his search for truth, 
and his constant desire to render truth in sensible 
form so that other men may grasp its meaning and 
its beauty.” There is a school of thought among 
modern intellectuals for whom art has ceased to 
have “any moral or religious significance; they 
have divorced it from the area of common human 
experience and made it a form of private com- 
munication. ...” (Atlantic, December, 1948.) 

Not the school of thought just described, but 
its opposite, is the one that would recognize the 
values to be found in the spirit and the produc- 
tions of the countrymen sympathetic with the 
peasants, the sheep, and the flowers. 

This was a man, then, who could see the uni- 
versal and express it. He exemplified the highest 
and best in human experience, when he gave 
everything of himself to his mission. He exalted 
the typical into something sublime, because he 
saw the noble, the divine, in the type. He had 
fulfilled his own teaching: “One must know how 
to make the trivial serve to express the sublime; 
in that lies real strength.” 


The New Testament Is a Missionary Book 


By Donald T. Rowlingson 


This article provides background material for 
the study of Matthew’s Gospel in the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series. See especially the lesson 
for November 9. 


WE USUALLY think of Christian missions in 
terms of missionaries. And so we should. Sher- 
wood Eddy’s Pathfinders of the World Missionary 
Crusade tells the story of modern missions with 
emphasis upon the mighty individuals who carried 
the banners of Christ to many lands. Without 
Thoburn, Schweitzer, Jones, without Carey, Jud- 
son, Morrison, and many others, there would 
have been no modern missionary crusade. 

The same is true of the earliest days of the 
Church. The Christian Gospel rimmed the Medi- 
terranean and penetrated into Africa and Europe 
because of inspired persons. 

The arrival of the Gospel in Korea, however, 
points to another important factor in modern 
evangelization of non-Christians. When mission- 
aries arrived in Korea, they found persons already 
convinced of the truth of the Good News in 
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Jesus. They were awaiting someone to baptize 
them. It was not missionary preaching which had 
converted them. They had been led to Jesus by 
reading translations in their native tongue of the 
Gospel of Mark which had come into their hands. 
The book itself carried its own self-authenticating 
answer to their needs. 

The Bible has had an important part to play in 
missionary activity. This is perhaps most clearly 
seen in the marvelous story of the translation of 
the New Testament into languages other than its 
native Greek. The process began before the 
Church was two hundred years old. By then the 
Christian missionaries were going beyond the 
great Greek-speaking centers of the Mediterrane- 
an world. They were penetrating into Africa and 
other places where Greek was not very much 
spoken. So the process of translation began. The 
first translations were in Latin and Syriac. Today 
the New Testament exists in literally hundreds 
of languages. Behind the entire enterprise stands 
the missionary impulse. 

(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 16) 
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General view of delegates during a regular session of the 
United Nations General Assembly at the temporary head- 
quarters, Flushing Meadow, New York. 


UNITED NATIONS PHOTOS, PAGES 8-10. 


View of the press gallery in the Assembly Chamber. 
Correspondents equipped with portable simultaneous in- 
terpretation sets make notes as they listen to the proceed- 
ings of the United Nations General Assembly. 
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Why We Still Believe 


By Andrew Cecil 


This article will be helpful in teaching the Inter- 
national Lessons for November 16. The author, 
a teacher in one of our Methodist colleges, writes 
under a pen name because he still has friends 
behind the iron curtain. 


THE QUESTION “Should we write off the 
United Nations?” is becoming a subject more and 
more debated on the country’s leading discussion 
programs. Recommendations of some of the lead- 
ing statesmen of our country to “develop our own 
policy or military alliances without regard to the 
nonexistent power of the United Nations to pre- 
vent aggression” is interpreted by those who iden- 
tified the United Nations with the principle of 
collective security as a recognition of a tragic 
failure of the UN. 

We would like to ask those disillusioned and 
disappointed persons two questions: 

First, did they realize—in all their enthusiasm, 
with which the United Nations was heralded into 
existence—that the United Nations cannot save 
the world from war, but can be only an instru- 
ment for carrying out the will of nations? Did 
they realize that security cannot be created by 
political machines nor agencies, however ad- 
mirable, but must be the product of constant ef- 
forts to work together, the product of learning 
and upholding accepted standards of human be- 
havior and international conduct? 

Second, is it only the purpose of the United Na- 
tions to provide collective security? With full 
recognition of the fact that security for freedom, 
justice, and fair dealing between nations is in- 
dispensable, could we forget about the other pur- 
poses which draw a framework of principles for 
the future ordering of the world? 

In answering our first question, we have to re- 
member that the problem of peace is widely 
recognized as one of the most difficult problems, 
because there are no technical rules or scientific 
principles which can achieve success. The United 
Nations was built with visions and hopes for inter- 
national justice, but we cannot minimize the diffi- 
culties involved in achieving this objective. 

One of the conditions essential to the establish- 
ment of a world organization which can success- 
fully maintain peace is the unity of those chief 
military powers who have the military and the in- 
dustrial strength to prevent or suppress aggres- 
sion. Peace is not endangered by small nations; co- 
ercion is only possible of the weaker by the power- 
ful. Without unity among the powerful nations, 
no international organization can provide se- 
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curity based on sovereign equality, justice, and 
mutual respect among large and small nations. 

The United Nations remains nevertheless a 
platform on which we can seek unity, contact our 
adversaries and allies, and on which we can build 
up the conscience and the voice of mankind. 

Another difficulty is the existence of the Comin- 
form, established by Russia in 1947 with the 
purpose of co-ordinating the activities of all com- 
munist parties in their efforts to combat “Anglo- 
American imperialism” and of exerting control 
over local communist parties. The Cominform and 
the United Nations are two incompatible institu- 
tions with visions diametrically opposed. 

The work of the United Nations is to prevent 
wars in the future by removing in advance the 
tensions and injustices that lead to wars. The 
Cominform believes that world revolution is in- 
evitable and keeps a watchful eye to take ad- 
vantage of controversies in the “enemy” camp 
to exploit them and to expand the policies of the 
Cominform. 

The United Nations believes in the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live. The Cominform attempts to 
gain control over the internal affairs of other 
countries by setting up within the government 
and in all important institutions agencies to carry 
out its directives, mostly contrary to the sovereign- 
ty of the nation. Should this sinister reality keep 
us from looking forward to continuing the as- 
sociation of free nations in peace, and to further 
attempts to solve disputes between nations by 
agreement and not by force? 

Even if we consider Korea as a failure in en- 
forcing peace by the united action of all other 
nations against the aggressor, nobody can say how 
many other Koreas have been prevented and how 
many other chances of imperialistic aggression 
have been destroyed. 

Despite Korean disappointment, we should not 
forget that there were broad areas of activity, 
which proved the effectiveness of the United Na- 
tions in securing peace. In the prevention of wars 
the United Nations is working primarily with the 
political instruments of mediation, conciliation, 
and mobilization of world public opinion. Those 
instruments have not always been immediately 
successful. In the long run, however, they have 
worked. This is true of the conflict over Iran in 
1946 when the Soviet Union had withdrawn its 
troops from Iran and the measures undertaken 
by the United Nations in Palestine, in Lebanon 
and Syria, and in the dispute between India and 
Pakistan. 

The United Nations, when not identified with 
the principle of collective security, can be used as 


























































The United Nations offices have recently been moved 
into the new permanent headquarters buildings in New 


York City. (Photo from A. Devaney.) 





Philip C. Jessup, United States, and Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, 
USSR, shake hands at a meeting of the United Nations 
Political Committee. 
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Senator Warren Austin takes his turn serving as president 
of the United Nations Security Council. 


an effective instrument for carrying out the com- 
mon will of the nations. This conclusion leads us 
to the answer of our second question: Is it only 
the purpose of the United Nations to provide 
collective security? 


THe CHARTER of the United Nations begins by 
stating in Article 1 the purposes of the organiza- 
tion to be: (1) the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity, (2) the development of friendly relations 
among nations, (3) the furtherance of interna- 
tional co-operation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cultural, or hu- 
manitarian character, and (4) the establishment 
of a center for harmonizing the actions of nations. 

Secretary of State Stettinius, chairman of the 
United States delegation on the first plenary ses- 
sion in April, 1945, made the following statement: 

“Measures for security against aggression, no 
matter how effectively contrived, will not alone 
provide assurance of lasting peace. We have also 
to work effectively in close cooperation together 
toward rising standards of living and greater op- 
portunity for all peoples of very race and creed 
and color.” 

In the Charter we find provisions which aim to 
promote and encourage respect for human rights 
and for fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, language, religion, and sex 
—provisions which recognize the inherent rights 
of the individual and stress the importance of 
co-operation in the solutions of human problems. 

Suitable machinery was provided for economic 
and social co-operation. Greater welfare, employ- 
ment for all, and rising standards of living are a 
part of the pledges written into the Charter. 

Among the many accomplishments of the 
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United Nations we would like to mention the Uni- 





versal Declaration on Human Rights, drafted by 
the Commission on Human Rights; the Draft 
Convention on Genocide, which made the racial 
or national extermination of groups a crime under 
international law; and the contributions to the 
International Refugee Organization (IRO), and 
the International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
which served millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren who suffered the cruel agonies of starvation, 
torture, and homelessness. 

The road that leads to achievements is long and 
sometimes rugged, but whatever the shortcomings 
of the United Nations may be, progress is being 
made in successive stages. 

The United Nations is built not on material 
and military might but on the vision of collabora- 
tion among all nations. As members of the Church, 
we cannot accept the concept of the inevitability 
of war, a fact which would ultimately crush our 
civilization. Military powers cannot offer a magic 
formula for ending strife and insuring a peaceful 
world. As Christians we have to take the re- 
sponsibility for world collaboration, “Since the 
Church in a unique way holds in its keeping the 
moral and spiritual forces needed for a peaceful 
world, the Church has a unique and God-given 
responsibility [for peace]” (Discipline of The 
Methodist Church, 1948, paragraph 2025). 

“The only avenue of salvation of the world 
from communism,” writes Charles Malik, Leban- 
ese Minister to the United States and one of the 
best known Christian leaders in the Middle East, 
“is to rise to an original plane of the spirit which 
will utterly eclipse the crudities and simplicities 
of Marxism.” We believe that, by spreading Chris- 
tian brotherhood and love among nations, we can 
accomplish more for the world in the way of peace, 
plenty, and justice than the dehumanized doctrine 
of communism, which deprives man of con- 
science, personality, and spiritual freedom. 

The Episcopal Address to the 1952 General 
Conference indicates one of the steps that can be 
taken by those who are willing to make a Chris- 
tian stand for peace: 

“We can unswervingly hold to our faith in the 
United Nations. Because it has not turned out to 
be a miraculous preventive of all war, the un- 
thinking are prone to discredit the tremendous 
task that it has performed. It is still our best hope 
for united action in behalf of peace upon an in- 
ternational scale. The record of its performances 
in these few years should make us proud; the con- 
fidence that its constitution can be adjusted to 
meet the exigencies of a changing world order 
should give us hope. The future of our dreams for 
world peace lies not in the keeping of strident na- 
tionalisms or greedy imperialisms, but rather in 
the will to work together for the common good 
and a deathless faith in the essential spiritual 
unity of all mankind. The United Nations is the 
symbol of this hope.” 































What to Do About the Liquor Ads? 


By Wilbur E. Hammaker 


This article will be helpful for teachers using the 
International Lesson Series for November 30 
(page 26). The author is a retired bishop of The 
Methodist Church and is serving as executive 
vice-president of the Board of Temperance. 


Or OLD, Isaiah said, speaking for God: “Israel 
doth not know, my people doth not consider.” ! 
How true then; how true now! Lack of knowledge, 
lethargy of mind account for much of the lack in 
needed endeavor. “If I had only known, only 
realized,” is a lament that saddens, and shall sad- 
den, many lips. Soon or late, good people come to 
sorrowful understanding of what they should have 
known and done long before. 

In this matter of liquor advertisements, open- 
eyed Christians are shocked. But many eyes are 
not open—or they are aslant. “My people doth not 
consider” what these ads are, and what their evil 
potential is. Many of us have a way of seeing what 
we want to see and overlooking what may stir us 
to uncomfortable reactions. Still too many church 
members think that religion is solely to comfort 
the saints and save the sinners. It is set to do those 
two things. No doubt of that. But it is charged to 
do more than just that; for the “comforting” and 
the “saving” are to be so comprehensively in- 
terpreted and proclaimed that they include all the 
aims and purposes implicit and explicit in the 
teachings and example of our Lord. 

Have you ever seen the liquor ads? No, I am 
not trying to be funny or befuddling. I am asking a 
serious question. Of course, they have come under 
your eye. You have given them sometimes a 
cursory glance. But, have you really seen them? 
Have you thought about them? Have you reck- 
oned with their impact? Have you weighed their 
probable effect? Or, in this whole area of danger, 
is it true to say of you and a multitude: “My peo- 
ple doth not consider”? Christians need to be 
alerted. Awareness is a basic necessity in this 
limited area, as well as in all others where the 
forces of evil are assailing with unceasing zeal the 
bodies and the souls of God’s children. These ads 
are emissaries of Satan. They are intended to lure 
his victims. 

But, these advertisements. Have you actually 
seen them? Sometimes I constrain myself to look 
at them objectively. I divest myself, to the limit of 
my ability, of all prejudices and preconceptions. I 
put behind me observation and experience. I make 
my mind as virgin soil. I yield up my emotional 
nature to the witchery of written word and painted 
picture. Try it for yourself. Seek to be in mind and 
spirit utterly naive and natural. Be as a little child 
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or as a callow youth or a gullible adult. There are 
tens of millions who are such. The inexperienced 
fall hard for these amazing ads. 

They are teasingly provocative. The scenes de- 
picted are full of attractiveness, even enticement. 
They are seductive to the nth degree. That’s what 
they are meant to be. The intent of those who pay 
for them is to make them irresistible. The best 
brains are bought to write copy. The most skilled 
artists are bought to paint the pictures. The best 
radio and television voices and script go on the air 
to proclaim the “fact” that “beer belongs” and 
that “wine makes for gracious living.” 

The inexperienced and the gullible come almost 
without realizing it to believe that you are not in 
“the social stream” unless you serve and drink 
liquor. 

Time was when many “nice people” had scruples 
against a social glass. But that time’s gone. It be- 
longs to the crude and the immature. People of 
“sood taste” and “good sense” are no longer so 
narrow as to believe that there is anything wrong 
about the “moderate” use of alcoholic beverages. 
Surely, it is not necessary to make a fool of oneself 
by getting drunk. Nobody is advocating that. In 
fact, the temperate use of one of the Creator’s good 
gifts is the ideal. All this and more is being un- 
remittingly told to the American people by the 
most compelling appeals that can be phrased. 

The closest and most objective scrutiny can 
never discover any indication in the ads that all 
is not well with the drinkers. There is no hint of 
any evil results. Everybody who drinks is por- 
trayed as a model person. The ads insistently assert 
that the users of beverage alcohol are the success- 
ful, the cultured, the socially elite. If one aspires 
to be “a man of distinction” or “a woman who 
shines as a socialite,” then the open sesame to such 
an end is the consumption of this or that famous 
brand. You know the techinque. If you do not, 
make a serious study of the ads. 

No pictured man or woman is ever disheveled or 
silly in appearance! No boisterous gayety in evi- 
dence! No stagger—no, not even any swagger! 
Poised, masterful men; beautifully gowned, dec- 
orously behaved women. No cheap or common 
bar—no brass rail! No unseemly coarseness in the 
relations of men and women in _ high-priced 
lounges or low-priced taverns. No fights; no 
brawls; no loud, double talk; no accidents; no 
murders. The men who create the ads seem to 
know nothing of such awkward situations. 

A few years ago, one of America’s best known 
columnists said: “Some distillers insinuate that 
their whiskey is practically all the nourishment 
you need. And any day now, I am expecting their 
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researchers to discover some new vitamin in 
whiskey that will make it essential for infants. 
And isn’t it funny that the man with the whiskey 
glass has the stamp of success upon him? Nobody 
ever gets ‘potted’ or beats up the bartenders or 
fellow drinkers, or falls down elevator shafts, or 
makes ‘passes’ at other men’s wives, or runs over 
kids in the streets.” Of a truth, what the ads do 
not reveal is terribly revelatory to those who have 
eyes to see. 


Now, WHAT CAN CHRISTIANS do about it? Once 
they see—really see—they cannot but be con- 
cerned. Nobody seeking to do the will of the Lord 
can be indifferent to the inevitable harvest and 
havoc produced by such mischievous and wicked 
advertising. 

The first step to be taken by “concern” is talk 
—talk to and with God; talk to and with family, 
friends, neighbors, fellow workers, and acquaint- 
ances. It is amazing what a spreading fire can be 
kindled by the sane conversation of men and 
women who are aflame with purpose and passion. 

It is hard to overestimate what can be done by 
concerned folks, who are stirred to the depths and 
seek to stir others. That’s the way the Church it- 
self began. Men and women saw something, felt 
something, and found their way into a new experi- 
ence. They saw the radiance and reality of the 
divine in the life and death and Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. They were transformed into new 
creatures. They went about talking about the 
wonder of it. They were witnesses calling atten- 
tion to arresting and revolutionary truths. Na- 
turally, they added to their talk daily deeds of 
mercy, love, sympathy, fellowship, compassion. 
They went about talking and doing good. 

How can the subject of these obnoxious ads 
be introduced naturally into casual conversation? 
It should be without strain if one is to do the thing 
well. It should not be difficult to ask whether the 
one or the ones engaged in ordinary social chit- 
chat saw a certain ad in a certain magazine or on 
a certain televised program. You are always voic- 
ing similar queries. Before doing this, you must 
have studied the given ad with care. You must 
know it. Maybe “your blood has boiled” as you 
studied the diabolical cleverness of the approach 
or the appeal. Maybe you yourself were almost 
entranced and ensnared by the subtle beauty of 
the special ad about which you want to talk. 

Or it may be that you can introduce the whole 
matter by giving the newspaper-reported details 
of a horrible accident or moral misadventure 
printed yesterday or last week or “just a month 
ago.” In the midst of the “ahs” and “ohs” and 
kindred expletives of horror, you can easily slip 
across to the question of the partial responsibility 
for such disasters that rests on the shoulders of 
liquor advertising. There are numerous ways and 
means. You shall find them when your interest 
becomes hot. I can only hint at methods and pro- 
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cedures. “Think and consider” and doors shall 
open out before you. You want to get others to 
do what you have done. It is strange, and hearten- 
ing, “how great a matter a little fire kindleth.” 

Out of this sort of activity others shall flow as 
an almost inevitable sequence. Alerted and 
aroused folks want to pool their strength. They 
want to combine into groups to exert influence on 
organizations—private and public. A militant mil- 
lion Christians could put “the fear of the Lord” 
or some other kind of fear into the managers of 
magazines, newspapers, radio and television sta- 
tions. Ten million thinking, considering Christians 
who know the facts of life as affected by liquor 
advertisements could make these managers lose 
sleep, as well as subscribers and financial support. 

Maybe such talk is fatuous. Maybe it is alto- 
gether idle. Yet, who knows? Some of these days, 
sense and sensibility may lay hold on the sleeping 
giant of public opinion. Reforms long overdue may 
come to pass as it were in a night, in the twinkling 
of an eye. No, not by magic. But, rather, as the 
overflow of thoughts and emotions long in the 
making. If enough of us become aware, if enough 
of us “know,” if enough of us “consider,” the hour 
of consummation may strike. 


IN THE MEANTIME, there are governmental ave- 
nues of partial or total relief which should be 
explored. State legislatures can be besought to 
give a measure of protection possible through laws 
written by the legislators of the commonwealth. 
Intrastate broadcasting stations could be called to 
book and controlled. Though difficult to enforce, 
interstate broadcasts could be made violations of 
the laws of the state. To get any legislation, how- 
ever, to hinder and hamper liquor ads there must 
be strong public sentiment. 

In the area of national affairs we have been 
striving for five years to have laws enacted that 
would eliminate liquor advertising from interstate 
commerce. Most of the measures that we have 
sponsored would have been all-inclusive. In May 
of 1947 there was a notable hearing by the United 
States Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee on the Capper Bill. A second hearing 
on this same bill and two amendments to it was 
held in April, 1948. In January of 1950, the same 
committee held a hearing on the Langer Bill, a 
replica of the Capper Bill. In January and Febru- 
ary of 1952, the Senate Committee held a hearing 
on the Johnson-Case Bill. It was a limited measure 
restricted to the prohibition of distilled spirits 
advertising on radio and television. 

The other bills referred to died in committee. 
All of them would have been reported to the floor, 
in all probability, had the folks back home written 
enough letters. They did write tens of thousands 
each time—there should have been millions; at 
least, five millions. There shall be, some of these 
days when “my people know and consider.” 
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Unit Il: Some Functions 


of the Church 


Teaching Plans by Ralph W. Mohney 


These teaching suggestions were prepared by 
the minister of Washington Pike Methodist 
Church, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

The pupils’ materials for these lessons are pub- 
lished in the current issues of Adult Student and 
Wesley Quarterly. 

The Scripture reference for November 2 is 
Matthew 8:5-16. 


Nov. 2: Should the Church Heal? 


The ministry of healing was an integral part of 
the work that Christ came to do. Souls and bodies 
are inextricably woven together; for Jesus was 
concerned with the whole man. 

Redemption of a soul from sin and healing of a 
body of disease were at times accomplished simul- 
taneously. One sick of the palsy heard him say. 
“*Your sins are forgiven.’ . . . ‘Rise, take up your 
bed ...’” (Matthew 9:2, 6). Two blind men cried 
out for mercy. He touched their eyes, saying, 
“ “According to your faith be it done to you.’ And 
their eyes were opened.” (Matthew 9:29.) 

We might ponder the question why Christ 
healed, as we seek to answer the major question 
posed in our topic today. Was his major purpose 
to draw attention and get a crowd? If so, he would 
hardly have accompanied his healing with words 
such as, “ ‘See that no one knows it.’” Was it his 
desire to prove his divinity and enforce his teach- 
ing? No, the rejection of this temptation while on 





the mountain had answered once and for all that 
question. Jesus healed for yet another reason. 

The words, “When he saw the crowds, he had 
compassion for them” (Matthew 9:36), offer us 
the key to Christ’s healing ministry. The word 
“compassion” comes from two Latin words mean- 
ing “suffering with.” Jesus suffered with the leper, 
the blind, the epileptic, and all who were in 
physical need. His identification with these needs 
of his people was so great that every wound, every 
pain, every sorrow that they experienced, he ex- 
perienced. 

Jesus regarded disease as an intruder. It was 
not the will of the heavenly Father that his people 
should suffer. Actively Jesus gave himself to the 
healing of suffering. It should be noted, also, that 
when disciples were named and sent out, they 
were given a dual commission. The seventy dis- 
ciples were commissioned to go “ ‘heal the sick . . . 
and say to them, “the kingdom of God has come 
near to you”’” (Luke 10:9). When the seventy 
returned with such glowing accounts of their heal- 
ing and preaching, Jesus rejoicingly said, “ ‘I saw 
Satan fall like lightning from heaven’” (Luke 
10:18). 

This biblical background should assist us in 
addressing our thoughts to the place of healing 
in the ministry of the modern church. This is a 
pertinent question. The thinking of the laity will 
determine the extent to which the church will go 
in the performance of this service. Determine now 
to so present this lesson that each member of your 
class will feel that this is a matter of tremendous 
concern to him individually. 

What shall your purpose be? Certainly it will 
not be to give only an affirmative or negative an- 
swer to the question asked in the topic. Would it 
not include presenting a discussion of the place 
of healing in the ministry of the church, that each 
member will respond by giving the fullest measure 
of support to this work in all its diversified forms? 

Outlines and comments are offered for prepar- 
ing your teaching plan for use with Adult Student 
and Wesley Quarterly. 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. Jesus, the great physician 
A. Accounts of his healing 
1. Physical diseases 
2. Mental diseases 
B. His motive in healing 
C. Commissions disciples to heal 
II. Should the church heal? 
A. Two valid reasons why it should 
1. Acute shortage of hospitals, etc. 
2. Distinctive service it can render 
B. How is our church assisting in healing? 
1. Hospitals, medical schools, nursing 
2. Pastoral counseling 
C. The church and “divine” healing 
1. Marginal cult practices 
2. Positive aspects of the power of prayer 
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“The Christian faith and the healing touch are inevitable 
companions.” (Photo by E. R. Squibb and Sons, from 
Monkmever Press.) 


Follow Redus as he describes the healing min- 
istry of Jesus and then as he emerges with this 
conclusion: Jesus “revealed that the heart of God 
carries the burden of our pain.” This gives Jesus’ 
motivation for healing. It must be the same motive 
that inspires our healing activity today. The 
Church is not competing with secular institutions 
for business in hospitalization. The Church, like 
Jesus, is confronted with the needs of suffering 
humanity and desires to help carry the burden of 
its suffering. 

Are we not commissioned by Christ, even as his 
disciples were, to bind up the wounds of suffering 
mankind as best we can? Do Christians, individ- 
ually, share a responsibility for assisting in the 
enterprise of healing of bodies and minds? How 
do they share this responsibility? 

Slutz offers two valid reasons why the Church 
should make its contribution in this field of serv- 
ice. The first is based upon severe shortages. New 
hospitals are rising over the entire nation. More 
persons are receiving hospital care now than ever 
before. Last year one out of every eight persons 
in the United States received such care. During 
March, as an average month, all the hospitals of 
the south central area of the United States were 
filled to 87 per cent of their capacity. 

The average hospital case has been reduced 
from a thirty-one-day period in 1900 to a seven- 
day period in 1952. But modern techniques and 
higher costs have increased the patients’ dollar 
investment so that seven days in 1952 cost as much 
as thirty-one days in 1900. Even so, the charity 
work must be financed by outside means—taxes in 
city or state institutions and benevolent contribu- 
tions in private or church-related institutions. 
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Do you feel that a Christian has any personal 
obligation for providing hospital services for those 
who cannot afford them? What hospital services 
are available in your community? Would an en- 
lightened and generous response on the part of the 
Christians in the United States provide for the 
benefits that are envisioned by some under social- 
ized medicine? 

Slutz’s second reason is “The church has some- 
thing wonderful to offer beyond all that the secular 
agencies can give.” If our services in healing are 
not as distinctively marked by their Christian 
character as are our services in higher education, 
we have failed in a great opportunity. Today, as 
in Jesus’ day, the healing of the body and the re- 
deeming of the soul, can be accomplished together. 
Every pastor will attest that the hospital bed is 
the place where one is peculiarly susceptible to 
spiritual influences. Church-related institutions 
can and do have that qualitative difference in their 
services. 

When you choose a hospital, what are your main 
interests? Do you feel that our church-related in- 
stitutions are making a distinctive contribution 
toward the people’s health? 

The role of pastoral counseling has developed 
during the past few decades to a place of promi- 
nence as a role of healing. The Church today 
furnishes a trained leadership to give counsel and 
guidance to those who, if not relieved of their emo- 
tional strains, would become mentally and physi- 
cally ill. The Church likewise has its contribution 
to make in “preventive medicine.” Physical health 
is certainly influenced by one’s mental health. 
Mental health is influenced by one’s attitude to- 
ward himself, his God, and his fellow man. Chris- 
tianity is exercising the greatest influence in 
developing right attitudes and relationships. 

Ask your class members how many of them 
have thought of their pastor as a trained coun- 
selor? The pastor, like the physician, does not 
force himself upon persons in need of his services. 
Members should be encouraged to share their 
problems and difficult decisions, and to search for 
the better life with their pastor. You will find him 
very willing to serve and often remarkably adept 
in counseling. 

What is the greatest impediment to mental 
health today? How is your pastor able to make 
some contribution in this area? Why are we re- 
luctant to seek his services? 

You may care to spend a small portion of your 
time dealing with the problem of “divine healing.” 
There are an increasing number of sects and cults 
which are making this practice one of their cardi- 
nal doctrines. We should be careful not to make a 
blanket denunciation of all such practices. The 
whole realm of exercise of faith in physical healing 
is just beginning to be scrutinized. Greater power 
is certainly available than man has yet fully ex- 
perienced or described in any competent manner. 
Intimations of this power in healing have doubt- 
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lessly been experienced by some in such “faith 
healing” rituals. 

But the excessive claims and fantastic practices 
of many so-called faith healers justly open the 
door to their strongest rebuke and most scathing 
denunciation. The poor and credulous have been 
exploited beyond measure because of their sincere 
desire to find relief from suffering and healing of 
deformities for themselves or for their loved ones. 

Let it be said in conclusion that all healing is 
divine healing. No man of medicine would ever 
make the claim that he heals. He helps remove 
the cause of the disease—God in the vital proc- 
esses of life restores the health. Men can be co- 
laborers with God. Faith and prayer have their 
undisputed place. Pray God that more today will 
have the experience of hearing the Spirit say to us, 
“According to your faith be it done to you.” Can 
you give your own testimonial of the power of 
prayer in meeting physical or mental distress? 
Would you discredit all experiences not rationally 
explained? Should we seek to discover greater 
power in prayer and faith? How does prayer help 
in the matter of healing? 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


I. Following the example of Christ 
A. Ministering to the whole man 
B. Being moved by compassion 
C. Scriptural accounts of his healing 
II. The church serving the sick today 
A. Work of Board of Hospitals and Homes 
B. Missionary endeavors in healing 
C. Pastoral counseling 
III. Our Christian responsibility 
A. Support this work financially 
B. Envision and plan for needs of future 
C. Strengthen Christian living as a means of 
preventing mental illness 


A question which a Christian frequently wants 
to ask is, “What would Jesus do in this situation?” 
The record of Jesus’ response to physical needs of 
his people is available to all. Throughout each of 
the Gospel stories there is the recurring account 
of how the blind were made to see, the lame to 
walk, the lepers restored to health. As Ownbey 
says, “Because he loved people his ministry was 
to the whole man, and was therefore physical as 
well as spiritual.” 

Turn to the scriptural accounts of Jesus’ healing 
in today’s lesson. Try to place yourself in Jesus’ 
position and feel as he felt when the centurion 
came with his request. Was it an act of condescen- 
sion for Jesus to heed the request? Was his con- 
cern for the sick as great as though he were in his 
presence? What kind of a feeling must have per- 
vaded Jesus’ mind when the word was spoken and 
the healing effected? 

“The Christian faith and the healing touch are 
inevitable companions” (Scotford). This we be- 


This volunteer assistant therapist is making an important 
contribution to the recovery of this boy as she helps him 
with his hobby of mounting insect specimens in his 
museum album. (Photo by B. Newman, from Three 


Lions.) 


lieve as a church. Our Board of Hospitals and 
Homes is helping extend the healing touch of the 
Master to the sick through 181 affiliated institu- 
tions. Among these we now have some 71 hospitals 
over the country as well as 55 homes and agencies 
for the aged, 46 homes and child-caring agencies, 
and 7 homes for youth. Nearly one million persons 
receive care from these agencies each year. Three 
and one half million dollars of free service was 
rendered by hospitals of The Methodist Church 
during the year 1948. 

Attached to our Methodist hospitals are nursing 
schools which have an enrollment of over seven 
thousand. These young people have been chal- 
lenged by their church to enter a worthy Chris- 
tian vocation. Medical schools are a part of our 
great Methodist universities. Here we help train 
the physicians and surgeons who can be used of 
God in healing. 

Do not overlook the fact that there are more 
Methodist institutions of healing in foreign fields 
than there are in America. Among millions who 
have no other access to modern medical service, 
we maintain seventy-seven hospitals, twenty-eight 
clinics and dispensaries, three medical schools, 
fourteen nurses’ training schools and seven leper 
colonies.! 

Do you consider that this is an integral part of 


1 Statistics taken from The Methodist Primer, by Bishop Charles 
C. Seleeman. Tidings, 1952. 
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our church’s present-day ministry? Should it be 
expanded, contained, or diminished? Who will 
ultimately make this decision? 

As a practical aspect of our effort to follow in the 
Master’s steps in the practice of healing, help your 


class members realize that it has been their dollars 
that have made this work possible. Help them ex- 
perience something of the same feeling of being 
used by God to fulfill his purposes that Jesus must 
have felt when he healed persons. 


The New Testament Is a Missionary Book 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


This is one way in which the New Testament 
is a missionary book. There is another sense in 
which this is true. And this is very important be- 
cause it helps us answer a fundamental question. 
The question is: “How shall we approach the New 
Testament, in order best to appreciate it and in- 
terpret it?” The answer is: “The key to under- 
standing the New Testament writings in their 
original setting is to view them as missionary 
propaganda.” 


A DISTINCTION must be kept clear with respect 
to this approach. The New Testament writings 
were not the original form which the propaganda 
took. Preaching was the initial form. They were 
designed, as it were, to consolidate a position al- 
ready attained. The beachhead had been estab- 
lished before they were written. They were 
created in the interests of holding the position and 
moving further into hostile territory. In that 
respect it was the missionary movement which 
called them into being. Examples will make this 
clear. 

The flame of Paul’s passion for Christ set fire 
to the hearts of persons in the notoriously pagan 
city of Corinth. During eighteen months a Chris- 
tian community was established. After Paul had 
left, however, and was working in Ephesus across 
the Aegean Sea, trouble began. The converts be- 
came exercised over problems of eating idol meat, 
marriage and divorce, the resurrection of the 
body, and others. Above all, a serious rift oc- 
curred between supporters and opponents of Paul. 
The success of the mission in Corinth was at 
stake. In a series of letters, our I and II Corinthi- 
ans, Paul sought to win the battle for the Chris- 
tian position. 

Every letter of Paul was occasioned in a similar 
way. The Thessalonians needed encouragement 
and some advice about the Second Coming of 
Jesus. The Galatians had become entangled in 
controversy over standards of admission to the 
Church. The Philippians were worried about their 
messenger to Paul in prison. In each case a letter 
is sent to deal with the issues. Envisioning the 
evangelization of Spain, Paul sought to set up a 
base of operations in Rome. The Letter to the 
Romans thus came into being. 

The Gospels are no exception to this principle. 
Christians in Rome needed a written account of 
certain facts about Jesus. They were also faced 
with the terrible testing of Nero’s insane per- 
secution. Mark’s Gospel appeared, creating a new 
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“literary” form. Concentrating upon the Passion 
of Jesus, it was designed to inspire intelligent and 
devoted loyalty. 

So it was with each Gospel. Matthew wrote a 
second edition of Mark, supplementing it with 
Jesus’ teaching and giving it his own emphases as 
the needs of Jewish Christians in Syria inspired 
him. Luke wrote his two-volume Gospel and 
Acts, among other things, to justify the mighty 
expansion of the infant Church. John put forth his 
moving vision of the meaning of Jesus for Ephesi- 
an Christians when their particular circumstances 
made the first three Gospels partially inadequate. 

Every other New Testament writing fits into 
this sort of missionary context. There is great 
variety among them. They range from simple 
moral maxims to flaming apocalyptic calls to 
heroism and faith. Some came early in the mis- 
sionary movement, some came late. But one thing 
they have in common. Each at root sought to 
propagate the Good News in Jesus until his Name 
should reign in every heart around the world. 

The process of selecting those writings which 
should form the canon or rule of faith, from the 
second century onwards, was also inspired in this 
way. Thus from beginning to end the New Testa- 
ment has the tang of missions about it. It should 
always be viewed as arising in the midst of an 
active missionary campaign. 


A A 7 


THE percentage of cures at Lourdes is very 
low. At least ninety-eight out of every hundred 
sick persons who visit Lourdes come back un- 
cured. The pathos of this situation is really most 
depressing, and, indeed, terrible to behold. On 
the train on which I made my pilgrimage were 
just over a hundred sick people. At last money 
had been raised or found for them, and they were 
going to Lourdes. On the way down through 
France they were sure they were going to be 
better. In spite of all their doctors may have said, 
the great chance had come at last. And then the 
six days passed, and as the time ran out, their 
faith began to waver and their hope began to 
die. By walking up the train sometimes and 
chatting with the sick, and by visiting them in the 
hospital while they were at Lourdes, I became 
acquainted with some of the patients. On the 
journey back not one of them complained. I 
never heard one grumble from start to finish. 
—Psychology, Religion and Healing by Leslie D. 
Weatherhead. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 
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Nov. 9: Should Our Church Evangelize? 


The Scripture selection is Matthew 9:1-9, 35-36. 


“The Son of man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost,” said Jesus on the day that salva- 
tion came to the house of Zacchaeus. This is, per- 
haps, the finest summary of his mission given in 
the Scriptures. In the parables of the lost coin, the 
lost sheep, and the prodigal son, Jesus reveals the 
Father’s concern for those outside of the Kingdom. 
Today’s Scripture lesson pictures Jesus saying, 
“Your sins are forgiven,” and we see the method 
he used in bringing salvation to man. Was he not 
named Jesus because he should save men from 
their sins? 

Bishop Arthur Moore, while serving as Presi- 
dent of the Council of Bishops of our church 
wrote, “The business of the twentieth-century 
church, as was true of the early church, is to help 
men find God.” 

How well are we succeeding in this task? Our 
Board of Evangelism reports that 684,205 new 
members were received into the church during 
1951, but our net increase was only 130,080 mem- 
bers. The statistics which best give an indication 
of our evangelistic endeavor, however, show that 
it took 28 members working all year to win one 
new member on profession of faith. A total of 
319,978 new members were added by profession 
of faith by the nine million Methodists in 1951. 

One might hastily conclude that the fields are no 
longer “white unto harvest” and that evangelistic 
activity must necessarily be directed toward build- 
ing up the believers in faith. While the latter must 
certainly be done, the former conclusion is entire- 
ly wrong. Right now nearly half the population of 
this nation is not related to any church. True, the 
percentage of church members has increased 
from 34.7 per cent in 1900 to 54 per cent in 1950. 
But the more than sixty-eight million who are still 
unreached constitute a field that is veritably 
“white unto harvest.” 

The question asked in this lesson confronts those 
who seek to answer it with a serious responsibility. 
We cannot be as the fisherman described in the 
story of a blind man in Maine who came tapping 
down the road toward an open drawbridge. The 
fisherman murmured to himself, “He’ll fall in if 
someone doesn’t tell him the drawbridge is open,” 
and went on fishing. Looking up a few moments 
later after hearing a loud splash, he commented 
dryly, “I knew he would.” If we are convinced that 
our church should evangelize, then we must be the 
evangelists. 

Shall our purpose in this lesson be to so confront 
our members with the claims of Christ as Saviour 
and Lord that each shall have the personal desire 
to commit himself anew to the task of winning 
the world for Christ and the church? 

Outlines and comments are offered as sugges- 
tions for use with Adult Student and Wesley Quar- 


terly. Your lesson plan may include material from 
both publications. 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. The meaning of evangelism 
A. Definitions 
B. In Jesus’ ministry 
C. To the people today 
II. The motive in evangelism 
A. Experience of salvation for man 
B. Doing God’s will 
C. Establishing the reign of his Kingdom 
III. The method of evangelism 
A. The personal witness 
B. Organized visitation evangelism 
C. Regular pulpit evangelism 
D. Seasonal mass evangelism 


It is said that the word “evangelism” entered 
the English language on the pen of Francis Bacon 
in 1626, the last year of his life. It is commonplace 
today because of its widespread use. Webster de- 
scribes it as meaning the preaching or promulga- 
tion of the Gospel. Preaching, unfortunately, has 
been restricted in its meaning largely to pulpit 
performance. So the word “promulgation” which 
means “open declaration” is perhaps the more de- 
scriptive of the way the Gospel is declared. 

It is well that we rid our minds of any bias or 
antagonism that might arise when contemplating 
the meaning of this word. Though the word does 
not occur in the Scriptures, Paul exhorts Timothy 
to “do the work of an evangelist” (II Timothy 
4:5). This work, of course, is revealed in the min- 
istry of Jesus as he brought man the experience of 
new life through faith. 

What comes to your mind as you think of evan- 
gelism? Do you believe the mind of the modern 
man is so set it cannot receive the new meanings 
which are invested in this word? What words can 
be substituted for it? 

“Seeking in order to save” may well be the 
express motive of evangelism if the proper inter- 
pretation is allowed the word “save.” Jesus’ 
words “I came that they may have life and have 
it abundantly” define our term “save.” Since it 
is not the will of God that any should perish, the 
motivation has a twofold center—concern for 
man’s life and for God’s will. When we truly be- 
lieve that evangelism is God’s will for the building 
of his Kingdom there should come upon us that 
same sense of compulsion that came to Paul when 
he said, “Woe to me if I do not preach the gospel” 
(I Corinthians 9:16). 

Does our lack of concern today reflect our per- 
sonal lack of devotion to God’s will and Kingdom? 
Who are the most strongly motivated Christians 
you know? From whence does their motivation 
come? Do they have something we need? 

Jesus “went out where people lived and 
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worked” (Redus). Yes, he carried his witness 
wherever he went. When he was instructing his 
disciples, he said, “You shall be my witnesses.” 
Go, tell; go, share. These are the commands which 
have sent witnesses into all the world. Others, 
seeing their good works, have turned to God 
through Christ, and then they too have become 
witnesses. The light is not to be put under a bushel, 
but on a candlestick. Henry Hitt Crane has com- 
mented that a candle under the bushel will either 
go out or burn the bushel basket. Perhaps it would 
be better for the Kingdom were more baskets 
burned. 

Slutz helps us consjder the categories of persons 
who need the personal witness of fellow Chris- 
tians, as well as the effective efforts of other types 
of evangelistic work. Think in terms of your per- 
sonal influence in the lives of these people. Roy 
L. Smith, reflecting upon his active ministry of the 
past, said if he were doing it over, he would spend 
more time with the “up-and-inners” as well as the 
“down-and-outers.” “A group that the church has 
not reached is that made up of very rich persons” 
(Slutz). 

Eighteen metropolitan, conference, or statewide 
evangelistic missions were scheduled last year by 
our Board of Evangelism. Twenty-one are 
scheduled this year. These missions, emphasizing 
visitation evangelism accompanied by pulpit evan- 
gelism have had tremendous success. Reports from 
over the country attest the effectiveness of this 
type of appeal. In the Philadelphia area last fall 
335 churches obtained 4,881 professions of faith, 








1,746 decisions for transfer of their church letters, 
for a total of 6,627 new members. In the Houston 
area 580 churches received 4,279 professions, 5,845 
transfers, for a total of 10,124 additions. 

Behind these statistics should be seen the tre- 
mendous effect of thousands of lay visitors going 
from home to home among the unchurched in their 
own community with the sincere invitation, “Come 
with us to Christ.” Local churches have been com- 
pletely transformed from lethargic congregations 
faithfully hanging on to a minimum performance 
of Christian duty to an energetic dynamo of spirit- 
ual influence and Christian service. Laymen who 
never dreamed they could help another make a 
decision for Christ and his church are rejuvenated 
in their faith and service. This Christ-centered, 
Bikle-based and time-tested method of evangelism 
has had greater results in winning persons for 
Christ than any other type of evangelism. 

How did Jesus send his disciples out to witness 
for him? What was the result of their efforts? Is 
not God able to make us become fishers of men? 

“One of the reasons we have steered away from 
evangelism is that we have associated it with an 
uncouth, unprepared approach which takes refuge 
in loudly screaming certain phrases. There is a 
kind of emotionalism associated with some revivals 
which every cultured person properly resents... . 
One of the hardest blows struck against the church 
has been the number of such preachers who have 
managed to get on the radio.” ! The true evangelist 


1 From With Singleness of Heart, by Gerald Kennedy; published 
by Harper and Brothers, 1951. 


“Right now nearly half the population of this nation is not related to any church.” 


(Ewing Galloway Photo) 














is one who, by directness of approach and appeal 
to the heart, can elicit the responsé of surrender 
and dedication to God. If the regular pulpit 
preaching of our church loses this quality, we shall 
have surrendered our most distinctive inheritance 
given us by our founder, John Wesley. 

Some will say the day of seasonal revivals is 
over, that they served a worthy purpose in the 
earlier days of our American history. Not so! Since 
“it pleased God by the folly of what we preach to 
save those who believe,” it is altogether possible 
that he can guide his pulpit evangelists into such 
an understanding of the modern mind and spirit 
that the old, old story can be so presented that it 
will claim the hearts and wills of the modern 
hearers. Let us not abandon the ship of heart- 
stirring revivals simply because there is a cluster 
of barnacles on the hull. 

Do you believe our people are hungry for great 
doctrinal preaching on the basic themes of our 
faith? Is the deepening of the spiritual life of a 
church’s membership reason enough for seasonal 
evangelistic services? What do you consider the 
greatest drawback to the present-day evangelistic 
effort of the church? 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


I. Evangelism in Jesus’ ministry 

A. Paralytic’s neighbors bring him 
B. Assured man of God’s forgiveness, healing 
C. Charged disciples to evangelize 

II. The church’s evangelistic task today 
A. Among the shifting populations 
B. Among the underprivileged 
C. Among minority groups 
D. Among the economic barons 

III. How can we help evangelize? 
A. Be concerned—love people 
B. Believe in Christ and the church 
C. Share your faith 


“The friendly deed of the paralytic’s neighbors 
in taking him to Jesus symbolizes the work of 
religious evangelism” (Ownbey). From the very 
beginning of Jesus’ ministry, men have wanted to 
share their experience. Modern visitation evange- 
lism is partially motivated by the same reason. 
The Gospel is “good news” and one who has ex- 
perienced it wants others to have this experience. 
Basically, this sharing of one’s faith is the only 
means of propagation that has been provided by 
Christ for his Gospel. He is depending upon us. 

The essence of the good news is that “Jesus 
saves,” “Our Saviour Jesus Christ brought life 
and immortality to light,” and “We are God’s chil- 
dren now.” There is little or no wonder that 
miraculous changes occurred in the lives of his 
followers; for never a man spoke like this man. 
His confidence in the love of God as a heavenly 
Father drove fear from their minds and caused 
them humbly to submit that they might be filled 
with the knowledge of his forgiveness. 















































































Ewing Galloway 


Jesus instructed his disciples, the twelve and 
the seventy, to go out two by two and to witness, 
saying the Kingdom of heaven is at hand, and to 
make disciples of all nations. Certainly, Jesus him- 
self recognized that no one type of evangelistic 
effort was sufficient. All methods should be used. 
Have you generally regarded Jesus and the early 
Christians as evangelistic? Do you believe he 
would use the same methods today were he in the 
flesh among us? What has made the strongest ap- 
peal to you to follow Christ? 

Scotford would have us look at the unevange- 
lized among our neighbors, in our community, 
throughout the world. Since we are the church, 
and the church is the body of Christ, is it not our 
responsibility to bring to these unreached the in- 
vitation, “Come with us to Christ”? Do you won- 
der as you drive by new housing areas whether 
these persons have found a church home? Would 
you be willing some Sunday afternoon to assist 
in a religious census and help discover the un- 
churched in your community? 

Help your class members think of the many 
contacts that each one of them makes during a 
normal day’s activity. Think of each of the per- 
sons you meet as a human soul—not just a 
customer, client, patient, or laborer. Look to see 
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if the radiance of the indwelling presence of Christ 
is shining out of that life. If not, could you have a 
word of witness that might be the beginning of a 
new life for them? 

Drive through the underprivileged section of 
your city some Sunday morning just about Sunday 
school time. Are the children playing in the streets 
or are they on their way to church? We have a 
responsibility for them, too. Jesus could never 
have ignored them. Can we? What can we do to 
help them? Could your church help establish a 


chapel in their community and then help win them? 

Follow Scotford’s steps as he outlines what we 
must do if we are to share in this great endeavor of 
winning persons for Christ and the church. As the 
class session closes, you may wish to have a period 
of directed prayer in which you might ask such 
questions as, Am I really concerned about the re- 
ligious life of my fellow men? Do I truly believe 
that Christ is the answer to their needs and with- 
out him there is no answer? Am I willing to let him 
use me to win them to himself and to the church? 


Nov. 16: What Does the Church Demand? 


The scriptural selections are Matthew 10:1, 24- 
25a, 34-39. 


“Too little—too late” is the epitaph that marks 
many of the great defeats in history. Whether it 
was war materiel, personnel, or strategy the loss 
sustained was the same. The demands were 
greater than the supply at a given moment. David 
Lloyd George, speaking in Parliament the day 
following the fall of Finland in 1940, said, “It is 
the old, old trouble, too late; too late with Czecho- 
slovakia, too late with Poland, certainly too late 
with Finland. It is always too late or too little, or 
both, and that is the road to disaster.” 

Certainly, too little and too late is the road to 
disaster in spiritual living. There is a vivid de- 
scription in the Book of Daniel which illustrates 
this point. Belshazzar’s vision of the hand writing 
on the wall was interpreted by Daniel as a message 
from God saying, “You have been weighed in the 
balances and found wanting.” Too little in the 
balances on the side of righteousness, goodness, 
and God. 

We might well picture our own lives being 
weighed in the balances against the demands of 
God through the church. Perhaps we feel the 
same way about these demands as the psalmist 
did about iniquity when he said, 


If thou, O Lorn, shouldst mark iniquities, 
Lord, who could stand? 


Do we feel as though the present-day demands of 
the church could never be fulfilled, and if one 
were to be judged by such demands, no one could 
stand? No doubt many do, but it is altogether 
possible that their evaluations are made without a 
heart devoted to Christ and his church. Would not 
this make a difference? 

This lesson affords an excellent opportunity to 
discuss the requisites for great churchmanship. 
The demands of Christ and the church should 
frequently be presented to present-day disciples. 

The Scripture lesson can be used most provoca- 
tively if the discussion is kept from marginal 
issues. There is a forcefulness expressed in these 
passages which will cause some to react immedi- 
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ately in any one of many forms of rationalization 
or self-justification. Help them, however, to seek 
to plumb the depths and understand fully the 
significance of these passages. The propensity to 
use verse 34 as a cover for the sin of war may be 
avoided by noting that the Lukan account uses 
the word “division” rather than “sword.” 

A careful reading of the lesson materials should 
be followed with a decision regarding purpose. 
What are you seeking to do in teaching this lesson? 
Perhaps your purpose will include helping the 
class members gain a new understanding of the 
present-day demands of the church upon its mem- 
bers, and helping engender in them such devotion 
that they will seek to meet all these demands. 

Outlines for use with Adult Student and Wes- 
ley Quarterly are offered as suggestions to aid you 
in formulating your own teaching plan. 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. Jesus’ teaching: the basis of the church’s de- 
mands 
A. Cross bearing 
B. Losing one’s life to find it 
C. Loving God more than family 
II. The demands of the church 
A. Loyalty 
B. Serving 
C. Giving 
III. When church loyalties conflict 
A. With the family 
B. With social life 
C. With national loyalties 


Christ is ever causing division among his fol- 
lowers. They are divided or separated from the old 
life they knew before professing faith in him. They 
are separated into a new life with new loyalties, 
new desires, new love. Often the old life does not 
relinquish its influence readily. Conflict occurs. 
Conflict has dogged the steps of the Christian 
since Christ first went to Golgotha. It is not enough 
that men should believe. They must live their be- 
lief in a world that does not believe. They must 
portray the spirit of their Christ amongst a people 
who desire that this spirit not be seen. Is this not 
cross-bearing and following after? “He who does 
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not take his cross and follow me is not worthy ot 
me” (Matthew 10:38). Could the early disciples 
have not been divided from their contemporaries 
and still remained faithful disciples? Can we re- 
fuse to take up our cross and still follow him? 

Losing and finding one’s life are words that 
sometimes seem strange and alien. How does one 
lose or find his life? Consider the prodigal son. 
“He squandered his property in loose living.” He 
lost the life he had hoped to have. Then “he came 
to himself.” He returned in penitence; for he had 
now found himself. The church must speak clearly 
to us about finding life. Jesus spoke in such a 
manner. Paul’s words, “He who sows to his own 
flesh will from the flesh reap corruption; but he 
who sows to the Spirit will from the Spirit reap 
eternal life” (Galatians 6:8), also speak of losing 
and finding. 

Jesus’ love of his family as a natural affection 
must have been very great. As the eldest son of 
a widowed mother his affection knew the ac- 
companying sense of responsibility for their wel- 
fare. Yet Jesus could not heed the admonitions of 
his family. They would greatly have hindered his 
fulfillment of his life’s purpose and mission. So 
Jesus speaks to all modern-day disciples of loving 
God more than family. Is this a prevalent tempta- 
tion today? In what way would family love hinder 
God’s purposes? 

“Will you be loyal to the church?” This ques- 
tion is asked of all who join the church. Every 
one who is accepted has said, “Yes.” Consider the 
loyalty of many modern members as compared to 
those forty Roman wrestlers of the early Christian 
Church. Rather than bow down before the image 
of the Emperor they chose to be banished to frozen 
wastes of a lake, where in the night they were 
stripped of their clothing and commanded to 
march out to die. As they marched they sang, 
“Forty Roman wrestlers are we, wrestling for 
thee, O Christ.” Remember, we, too, have said, 
“T will be loyal.” 

The church demands that loyalty be evidenced 
in church attendance. A report recently quoted 
by an FBI agent indicates only one out of twelve 
church members keep their vows by attending 
church on any Sunday. Could it be that we are 
developing a new type of people called ‘Holy 
Rollers”? That is, they wake up on Sunday morn- 
ing, remember that they are good church mem- 
bers, feel so holy they roll over, and miss church? 

Worship elevates the soul and opens new gates 
of spiritual experiences, vision, and service. No 
soul can fully appreciate the demands of God 
which does not wait upon him in the inspiring ex- 
perience of worship. Do you feel that such a de- 
mand by the church is odious? Why do so many 
have so little regard for this practice? 

Redus comments, “A Christian cannot find for 
himself ‘a sweet little nest . . . and let the rest of 
the world go by.’” One of our vows is that we 
shall support our church by our service. Serving 


may be cross bearing; serving may be the result 
of losing our life and finding it in God. But we can 
be sure that God’s demands are upon us to serve. 
What purpose can the church have other than 
serving the spiritual needs of mankind? We are 
the church! Discuss also the demands of prayer 
and giving that are part of our vows of church 
membership. 

Slutz helps us face the problem of conflicting 
loyalties. No one is without this problem. Many, 
it is true, do not recognize the conflicts that they 
have, and this makes it much more difficult to 
deal with. Point out some of the family conflicts 
which deal with the church: one or more mem- 
bers wish to attend services regularly, while 
others wish to have the family together on outings 
or trips; amount of money that should be given 
the church; the amount of time that one should 
give in serving the interests of the church; the 
giving of oneself in the ministry or other full-time 
Christian service in the employ of the church. 
How are these to be resolved? 

The conflict between the demands of God 
through the church and our social and economic 
activities should merit our discussion. Do not 
various social organizations have their accepted 
patterns of behavior or codes of conduct? These 
do not always agree with the purposes of the 
church. What of cocktails, gambling, and loose- 
ness of moral conduct that accompany so much 
of our so-called social activity? Does the church 
demand that we break with these practices and 
separate ourselves from them, or can we continue 
in the church and in these or similar diversions? 

Our business practices reflect our philosophy of 
life. Analyze your philosophy of life in terms of 
the story of the Good Samaritan. The robber’s 
philosophy is “What’s yours is mine; I’ll take it.” 
The priest’s philosophy is “What’s mine is mine, 
and I'll keep it.” The Samaritan’s philosophy is 
“What’s mine is yours, and I’]l share it.” 

Patriotism may be another area of conflicting 
loyalties. Doctors report numerous mental cases 
during the war which resulted from the unsolved 
conflict of loyalty to God and loyalty to state. Can 
one disregard either loyalty? Can the two loyal- 
ties be reconciled? How? 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


I. The church demands self-sacrifice 
A. Positive attitude toward self 
B. Greater love of Kingdom 
C. Submerging self in God’s purposes 
II. The church demands devoted service 
A. How may man serve God 
B. The meaning of cross bearing 
C. Hindrances to cross bearing 
III. The church demands our highest loyalty 
A. The Kingdom comes first 
B. Conflicting loyalties 
C. Resolving our conflicts 
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Christianity does not require the type of self- 
sacrifice which is so highly commended by Shinto- 
ism in Japan where scores of devotees cast them- 
selves into the crater of Mount Fujiyama every 
year. Nor does it condone the type of sadistic ritual 
where one lacerates himself and subjects himself 
to severe suffering, as is common among the Hindu 
worshipers. 

Self-sacrifice and self-love are not autonomous 
when self-love is understood as meaning loving 
God in ourselves, even as we love God in others. 
Self-realization is one of the cardinal doctrines of 
our faith and it too is in no wise contrary to self- 
sacrifice. Jesus taught that one who loses his life 
for the purposes of God is then ready really to 
discover himself and his life. This is made possible 
only as one loves God more than he loves his own 
personal desires. 

The sacrificial note of Christianity is directed 
against the love of selfish pleasures which have no 
permanent character and which keep the individ- 
ual from discovering the basic quality of spirittal 
living. Let the discussion present illustrations of 
one losing his life to find it—sacrificing selfish de- 
sire for the realization of God’s purposes. Would 
you consider Jane Addams, Florence Nightingale, 
Joan of Arc, and Madame Curie as examples 
among the women? Paul, Francis of Assisi, 
Luther, Wesley may be used among the men. 

What is the common characteristic of these great 
lives? Did not they actually find themselves as 
they sacrificed themselves? Can our experiences 
be similar? 

The cross refers to a sacrificial life (Ownbey). 
Jesus knew his disciples had seen men carrying 
their crosses to some near-by Golgotha. He then 
taught that they must voluntarily take up their 
cross and follow after him. The cross bearing of 
today is not the enduring of some form of burden 
from which we cannot be free. Cross bearing is 
willingly taking up that service for which God 
has called us. Paul’s thorn in the flesh was not 
his cross, but his following the Macedonian call, 
wherein he was subjected to abuse and imprison- 
ment for the sake of preaching the Gospel, was. 
What are some ways in which modern men are 
bearing their crosses? What inspires them to do 
so? Do you feel that God is calling you to take up 
your cross? 

Hindrances to cross bearing are evidenced in 
every excuse that you hear offered when one is 
refusing to let God have his own way with his 
heart. The great need for men who will serve is 
matched only by the unwillingness of many to 
heed that call. Selfishness, indifference, lack of 
devotion, worldly interests—all are hindrances 
which confront most of us as we hear Christ say, 
“Come, take up the cross and follow me.” 

The church demands that our highest loyalty be 
to God. All else must find proper positions of 
secondary importance. He can never be on the 
periphery of our living—he must forever be in 
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the center. The author recalls seeing many little 
Swiss villages nestling in the valleys at the foot 
of the Bavarian Alps. Always the little white 
frame church was in the center of the village 
pointing its steeple as a finger to God. So must 
God be in our lives. 

When one’s family, business, social life, or any 
other activity is placed at the center, then conflict 
occurs. Many have lived so long in conflict that 
they fail completely to appreciate the vigorousness 
of Christ’s denunciation of them. Jesus himself 
had to break away from the possessive love of his 
family in order to fulfill his mission. We, too must 
not be possessed by any of the lesser loyalties. 
How does one resolve his conflicts? 

Consider your own experience. Is your central 
loyalty to Christ? Have other loyalties hindered 
your service for God? What can you do to heed 
the demands of the church? 


: A : fe y 


Family Worship at Christmas 


MANY CHURCHES are trying to encourage wor- 
ship in the home at Christmas time by printing 
a worship service in their church bulletin or by 
sending to each family a copy of “Christmas Wor- 
ship in the Home,” a four-page folder of sugges- 
tions for worship in the home during the 
Christmas season. The cover is a four-color picture 
of the Nativity scene. “Christmas Worship in the 
Home” may be ordered from the Service Depart- 
ment, Board of Education, Box 871, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Send cash or check with order. Price, 
$2.00 per hundred; 30 cents per dozen. 


4 & 4 


Acts of Apostles—Modern Version 


THE British and Foreign Bible Society has 
printed in Hong Kong for shipment to Formosa 
3,000 copies of St. Matthew’s Gospel in the Bunun 
tongue. Bunun is the first tribal language of For- 
mosa to be reduced to writing and this is the first 
book they will have in their own tongue. Hitherto 
the Bibles used in the island have been in Japa- 
nese and Chinese.—W. W. Reid, “News in the 
World of Religion.” 
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The Resurrection Was Central 


IN CONTRAST with much of today’s preaching, 
the message of the early Christians was not the 
Golden Rule and the Ten Commandments; it was 
not even so much the teachings of Jesus as it was 
primarily the Doctrine of the Resurrection. 

—From Guide to the Christian Faith, by Wil- 
liam A. Spurrier, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 
Used by permission. 
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Nov. 23: Are We Thankful for the Church? 


The Scripture passages are Matthew 11:2-6, 25-30. 


“Praise God from whom all blessings flow” are 
the appropriate words sung in many of our 
churches in high moments of worship. Praise and 
thanksgiving are as much a part of the spiritual 
life as eating and drinking are of the physical. 
Turn and read the majestic words of Psalms 103 
where the psalmist cries out, 


Bless the Lorp, O my soul; 
and all that is within me, bless his holy name! 


As you read this passage and make his praise 
and thanksgiving yours, you feel the tremendous 
sweep of his thoughts as they seek to encompass 
all the blessings that God has bestowed upon all 
of us. 

How appropriate it is that we should commemo- 
rate our national Thanksgiving holiday with spe- 
cial emphasis upon thanksgiving to God for our 
church. Our Pilgrim Fathers, who first observed 
the day, were motivated in their coming to these 
shores by religious persecution. How grateful they 
were for their church and the opportunity of 
worshiping God as their consciences directed. It is 
also important to remember that thanksgiving was 
made despite the most severe living conditions, 
scarcity of food, and prevalence of disease, which 
had all but wiped out the early settlement. 

We should consider the world conditions of the 
last two decades as we give thanks for the Church 
today. Recall the rise of Nazism and the accom- 
panying belief that the state was God. Remember 
the dark days when we knew not whether our 
religious ideals as embodied in democracy would 
stand or fall. The Church, among all the institu- 
tions of Germany, when confronted with the chal- 
lenge to become subservient, remained apart from 
the despot’s plan. Look today at the advancing 
tide of atheistic communism and see the persecu- 
tion the Church has suffered under its tyrannical 
rule. Yet in every field the Church has sought to 
remain a source of inspiration and strength for the 
multitudes. 

Jesus gave thanks to God. He well understood 
and felt the prevailing power of God’s spirit at 
work in the world. It was good in the eyes of the 
Christ to witness to the marvelous way in which 
the work of God was being accomplished. We may 
profit, too, by considering the results achieved in 
our world by the spirit of God working through 
the Church. Consider for a moment the difference 
the Church has made in human civilization. Does 
this not inspire gratitude on our part? 

The purpose of this lesson may include helping 
our members recognize the peculiar contribu- 
tion which the Church is making to our lives and 
the life of the world, so that in gratitude we may 


rededicate ourselves to him through the Church. 
Lesson plans and outlines are offered for use 
with Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. These 
should only serve to stimulate your own thinking, 
outlining, and presenting of this lesson. 


For Use With Adult Student 
I. Thank God for the Church 

A. For the Church’s Founder 
B. For the great fellowship 
C. For the faithfulness of his followers 

II. Thank God for the Church of the past 
A. As it kept learning alive 
B. As it championed Christian home life 
C. As it has fought for honesty, decency, up- 

rightness 

III. Thank God for the Church of today 
A. For its faith, fellowship, prayer, worship 
B. As it combats communism, works for peace 
C. As it witnesses to the Gospel 


“In giving thanks for the Church we are giving 
thanks for the earthly career of Jesus and the 
gospel he proclaimed” (Redus). The summary of 
his ministerial activities given in the Scripture 
only begins to reveal the significance of Jesus’ 
life. We need to add the words of Paul, who, when 
preaching of the Resurrection, exclaimed, 


“O death, where is thy sting? 
O death, where is thy victory? 


... thanks be to God, who gives us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ” (I Corinthians 
15). This is he, who though he never organized the 
church nor instructed his disciples in any type of 
organization, became the founder of the Church. 
His spirit of love, his redemptive power, his 
shared sonship brought a new life to the people 
and they gravitated to one another of like mind 
like the flowers turn to the sun. 

How can we ever express suitable gratitude for 
the coming of Jesus and the establishment of the 
Church? Are we living the gratitude we now feel 
as well as expressing it in words? 

“We give thanks with sincerity and understand- 
ing for the Church as a spiritual fellowship” 
(Redus). “Come, we that love the Lord,” are 
the words of one of our hymns that defines this 
spiritual fellowship. One thing we have in com- 
mon with all people of the Church is our love 
of Christ. When the World Conference of Chris- 
tian Youth last met in Oslo, Norway, many of us 
were extremely conscious of our differences of 
dress, of language, of cultural background. But as 
we met under the banner of our theme, “Jesus 
Christ is Lord,” we found the delegates from 
seventy-two countries had a common Lord, a 
common faith, and a common fellowship. 
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“Praise and thanksgiving are as much a part of the 
spiritual life as eating and drinking are of the physical.” 
(Photo by Winston Pote from A. Devaney.) 


Thank God for all those in the Church who 
live so faithfully that men may see their good 
works and glorify God in heaven. As lighthouse- 
keepers along the coast have faithfully kept their 
beacon light going out to sea, even so have follow- 
ers of Christ kept the light of his presence and 
power shining in our world of confusion and 
darkness. 

Are you faithfully reflecting the glory of God 
and giving to all the wondrous knowledge that 
Jesus saves? How well is your light of Christian 
witness and testimony shining among your family 
members, business associates, and community 
friends? 

Thank God for the Church of yesteryear; for 
all those who devoted their lives to its life and 
wrought in the world of man an enduring testi- 
monial of the power of God. In the dark days 
when pagan invaders overran the civilization of 
Rome, the Church carried the treasures of knowl- 
edge and learning to its monasteries and there 
faithfully copied, wrote, and preserved the great 
truths and experiences of the past. 

Thank God “the Church has been the champion 
of home life from its very beginning” (Slutz). 
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The new dignity and honor attached to the place 
of women and motherhood in the home has dif- 
ferentiated Christian cultures from all pagan 
cultures. The securing of the Christian home as 
an integral unit of society has been one of the 
greatest forces for the rapid advancement of our 
civilization. The Church continues to invest the 
home and family life with new meanings, and to 
preserve them as products of God’s will. Secular 
forces work for their disintegration and many 
homes there are that have been destroyed. The 
Church needs today the ability to meet the family 
needs of this hour and to stabilize our home life. 

Would the family and home have ever as- 
sumed their important place in our society apart 
from the influence of the Church? Does not the 
Church attack those evils that undermine the 
home and encourage those virtues that sustain the 
home? What other institution has had as marked 
an effect upon the home as the Church? Are you 
helping this relationship to continue? 

Thank God for the Church of today, for a place 
where men are wont to pray; for the hours of in- 
spiration that it affords those seekers of the truth 
who turn within its worship halls and wait upon 
the Lord; for the fellowship in faith it gives to all 
who join in its ministry; and for the opportunities 
of service it constantly opens to all. Truly God is 
with us in the life and service of the Church. 

Do men need these experiences today? Can 
they find them anywhere outside of the church? 
Are most of us genuinely thankful for these ex- 
periences in the church? 

Consider the place of the Church in the life 
of the world today as it bears its burden of the 
rising tides of secularism, communism, indiffer- 
ence, and unrighteousness. Help the members feel 
the deep struggle that must be experienced if the 
Church is to rise victorious over the evils of the 
present day. 


For Use with Wesley Quarterly 


I. Jesus gave thanks to God 
A. Truth is not an exclusive privilege 
B. Because of his oneness with God 
C. As one who would accept his people’s 
burdens 
II. Thank God for the Church 
A. The means of greater living and serving 
B. The adventure it offers 
C. The upward dimension it gives 
III. How shall we express our thankfulness 
A. Renewing our dedication 
B. Developing our capacities to serve 
C. Helping establish the Church throughout 
the world 


Abraham Lincoln is reported to have said to 
one who commented upon his being very com- 
mon-looking, “Friend, the Lord prefers common- 
looking people. That is the reason he makes so 
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many of them.” Such might be said of the mind of 
the common man. Since He has not made us to be 
mental giants with exceedingly great wisdom, 
how wonderful that the revelation of the eternal 
truths is couched in terms that any man can 
understand. “Knowledge of spiritual truth is not 
the exclusive privilege of ‘the wise and the under- 
standing’” (Ownbey). 

For this, Jesus gave thanks to God. His ministry 
was filled with labor among the humble and com- 
mon folk. He did rejoice that the all-wise God had 
so ordered the revelation of his truth that all 
could understand no matter what their educational 
opportunities might have been. For this we too 
give thanks. There are no prerequisites of wisdom 
for a heart to be filled with love and devotion to 
God. There are no mental achievements required 
before a simple faith can bring the miracle of 
grace into any life and renew it in the image of 
God. 

Jesus thanked God because of his “Conscious- 
ness of his oneness with God, who had delivered 
to him a perfect knowledge of the truth” (Own- 
bey). Thanksgiving arose out of the close relation 
Christ enjoyed with the Father. 

To whom are you most likely to give expressions 
of thanks—those distantly removed from you or 
those close to your heart or near to your person? 
Can one of the reasons for our not offering thanks- 
giving to God the year around be that we are not 
as close to him as we should be? 

I am sure that Jesus’ ecstatic mood of thanks- 
giving also arose out of the knowledge that he 
could help take the burdens from the weary peo- 
ple and offer them rest and peace. He had seen 
many bowed under burdens of pain, grief, despair, 
temptation, and hopelessness. He rejoiced that he 
could offer them a respite from their labor and 
their burdens. Even so, the Church must follow 
its master and call to the people of today with the 
same invitation and the same assurance. As 
Ownbey says, “Through the church we teach 
Christ as the answer to the heart hungers of bur- 
dened people of all lands.” Do you have a per- 
sonal sense of thanksgiving for what Christ 
through the Church has done for you? 

Scotford writes that we should give thanks for 
the Church because it is “an institution through 
which our lives make themselves felt. . . Because 
of the church we are bigger, better, stronger men 
and women.” The Church has in all ages raised up 
men who have been able to rise beyond their own 
capacities because they were channels through 
which the grace and power of God could flow. The 
individual has known greater heights of spiritual 
living and the world community has known 
greater power for righteousness because these 
men have lived. You might say you are only one 
person, and insignificant at that. But, visualize 
your life, linked through the Church to the 
chain of multitudes of lives and all these pulling 
together that the world shall be drawn closer to 


God. The great chain that can move the world is 
made of nothing more than individual links. Are 
you grateful for this opportunity for a nobler life 
and service? How are you expressing your 
gratitude? 

The idea of the Church offering “the most ex- 
hilarating adventure which man has ever at- 
tempted” (Scotford) may be suggestive for 
discussion. Its significance is heightened as one 
considers the backdrop of world conditions and 
the urgency now attached to winning the minds of 
men with Christian teaching. Success means a 
happiness, peace of mind, and inner integrity for 
the individual, and world peace and respect for 
the individual for the nations of the world. Failure 
means spiritual death for the individual and may 
mean cultural death for the world. Are we chal- 
lenged by the opportunities now before us? 

For a closing thought, the way in which the feel- 
ing of thanksgiving can be carried over into life’s 
activity and made to become a motivating force 
should be discussed. Help each member find some 
concrete way whereby he or she may visibly ex- 
press gratitude for God and the Church. This will 
heighten the effectiveness in Christian living and 
also be the source of greater gratitude. Such ques- 
tions as these may be helpful: Does gratitude de- 
mand anything from us for its fullest expression? 
Why? How can we show our gratitude? How do 
you think God uses acts of devotion inspired by 
gratitude to bring blessings to others for which 
they will be grateful? 
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A cheerful heart is a good medicine, but a 
downcast spirit dries up the bones. 
—Proverbs 17: 22 


4 4 4 


He who mocks the poor insults his Maker; 
he who is glad at calamity will not go 


unpunished. 
—Proverbs 17:5 


4 4 4 


Story of the Reformation 


THE REFORMATION was not made without these 
men named Calvin, Luther, and still others. God 
was laboring in allowing them to participate in his 
work. It was not by the brilliance of their virtues, 
wisdom, or piety that he accomplished his work 
with them. It was by prayer, at once humble and 
audacious. And it is in prayer thus understood 
that we are invited to participate, alone with 
God and in the community. This prayer is at once 
an act of humility and an act of triumph. Such an 
act is required of us because we are given the 
power to perform it. —From Prayer, by Karl 
Barth, translated by Sara F. Terrien, The West- 
minster Press. 
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Nov. 30: Men or Profits for the Liquor Traffic? 


The Scripture for this study is Matthew 12:1-14. 


“How long, O God, how long” is the cry that 
rises from the hearts of multitudes whose lives 
have been broken, saddened, or permanently in- 
jured by the results of the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages. They may be the friends or relatives of those 
740 who are killed each week in automobile acci- 
dents wherein 25 per cent are caused directly by 
drink. They may be the alcoholics of our nation, 
sick men whose number increased from 600,000 in 
1940 to more than 950,000 in 1950. They may have 
been one or more of the 16 men under death 
sentence in a state prison who, when the new 
governor visited them, acknowledged that they all 
were drinking or drunk at the time they com- 
mitted their crime. They may be any of those mil- 
lions whose lives are blighted, tormented, and all 
but destroyed because of liquor. 

Certainly the increasing momentum that has 
been achieved by the co-operative efforts of a 
soulless industry inspired only by profits and a 
weak and carnal nature in unredeemed men can- 
not be easily checked. Continually we must con- 
front our people with the hard and cold facts of 
our national debacle. Again, again, and again we 
must assert the demands of the gospel that ulti- 
mately the evil may be overcome. 

As teacher you may heed the call of God for 
fearless spokesmen to cry out against evil and 
turn men toward God. Or, you may content your- 
self with the thought that you gave a temperance 
lesson only a few months ago and you will turn 
to more popularly received teachings from this 
lesson. Before you decide what you shall teach 
and what your purpose shall be, you should 
read carefully all the lesson materials, sympatheti- 
cally identifying yourself with the unfortunate 
victims of alcoholism and then asking God what 
you can do to help these people through this 
lesson? 

If you resolve to teach a temperance lesson, 
perhaps your purpose will be to so present 
Jesus’ concern for men and their welfare that the 
members will share with you in discussing and 
discovering modern means of dealing effectively 
with this age-old problem. 

Outlines and comments are suggested for use 
with Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. These 
may assist you in preparing your lesson plan and 
comments. 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. Jesus, the master lawyer 
A. The Pharisees recognized the law of the 
Temple 
B. Jesus recognized a higher law 
C. When conflict occurs—obey higher law 
II. The Methodist position regarding human per- 
sonality 
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A. The Wesleyan tradition 

B. Our social creed 

C. Our present ministry to the whole man 

III. The liquor industry and human personality 

A. Its effect upon intelligence, integrity, 
moral control 

B. The role of social pressure 

C. The liquor industry’s interest and its ef- 
fect 


Jesus “met the legal minds of his day and 
proved himself an astute interpreter of the Law” 
(Carlyon). One can imagine the reaction of the 
people of his day, who regarded keeping the law 
and being holy as being synonymous, when they 
saw this Teacher violating the law. Plucking grain 
was technically reaping, and eating involved 
threshing. The law said that anyone was guilty 
who took grain equal to a lamb’s mouthful on the 
Sabbath day. These were only two of the thirty- 
nine principal classes of work that were not law- 
ful. And yet Jesus’ disciples seemed to be setting 
aside the law to satisfy their own desires. 

For Jesus “man is supreme, because he is a 
son of God. Love of man must be put above love 
of things” (Carlyon). Jesus could never accept 
the code which would permit the relieving of the 
discomfort of a sheep that had fallen into a pit, 
but would not permit the relieving of a human 
being who suffered with a withered hand. When 
he asked those who stood about if it were lawful 
to help the sheep, he was opening their eyes to 
the basic concern of the higher law. “It is lawful 
to do good on the sabbath,” he said and with 
that he healed the withered hand. 

Can religion ever be contained in technical 
rules or codes of behavior? Had not the original 
purpose of the law been of positive value? How 
had it come into disrepute? Was it not that the 
attention was taken from man and his relationship 
to God and placed upon obedience of the law? 

We of The Methodist Church have a noble 
heritage. From the time of our very beginning, 
we have had the tradition of being concerned 
primarily about man and his welfare. As Cox 
states, “The most casual knowledge of Wesley’s 
labors confirms this truth.” Wesley’s enthusiasm 
for the winning of the lost and his concern for the 
humble folk led the Anglican church to close its 
doors to him. He thereupon preached in homes, 
on street corners, and in the fields. 

Did not the established church of Jesus’ day 
consider their accustomed modes of worship and 
preaching more than they did the needs of the 
multitudes searching for a personal experience of 
God? Even churches can sometimes take their 
eyes off the higher good and be controlled, as the 
Pharisees were, by the lesser good. Can you give 
any accounts of this happening in our churches 
today? 
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‘We test all institutions and practices by their 
effect upon personality,” says our Methodist So- 
cial Creed. This gives us our basis for attacking 
all forms of evil which are entrenched in our so- 
ciety and which are destroying human personali- 
ties. We are concerned, as Jesus was, with with- 
ered hands, lame legs, blindness, leprosy and all 
other types of human disability. We are especially 
concerned when human misery and suffering are 
caused by the practice of evil in our culture. 
Could we be not concerned and still be Christian? 

Christianity teaches that “your body is a temple 
of the Holy Spirit.” The mind of man and the soul 
of man are synonymous. The seat of the mind is 
the brain. And the brain’s most sensitive functions 
are the most quickly affected part of our body 
when alcohol is introduced. The results are well 
attested by the experiences of our daily life. Visit 
any jail or correctional institution, ask the inmates 
there why they committed their crime and from 
one half to three fourths will reply that their 
drinking had destroyed their ability to think 
clearly and make wise decisions. 

The loss of one’s ability to think clearly is in- 
evitably followed by loss of self-control and moral 
integrity. Alcoholic beverage opens the door and 
all the evils of this world come rushing in. It is no 
wonder that the Church of Jesus Christ has set 
itself unequivocally against this practice. The 
church is as interested in preventing men from be- 
coming sinners as it is in offering redemption to 
those already in sin. 

Does not your fire marshal come around and 
inspect your premises for fire hazards? Should 
not the Church point out those practices which 
lead to destruction? Who cares more for the souls 
and lives of men today than the Church of Jesus 
Christ? 

If someone comes on your property and damages 
any part of it, the law will certainly do something 
about it. Yet the brewer comes into your home 
by the radio and television and the liquor pro- 
ducer comes by the newspaper and magazine and 
damages the mind and spirit of your children by 
teaching them to drink. These producers well un- 
derstand the power of advertising in creating so- 
cial pressure and conditioning social morals. More 
than $200,000,000 was spent in 1951 by the pro- 
ducers of distilled spirits, wine, and beer for ad- 
vertising. This is having a tremendous effect upon 
our people. Cox points out that “43 per cent of 
those who drink do so because of social pressure.” 
(See the article by Bishop Hammaker, pages 11- 
12.) 

We are the ones who determine what social 
pressures shall be exerted upon us. We have re- 
cently determined that the pressure of com- 
munism shall not be exerted upon our people and 
steps have been taken to protect us from that evil. 
Cannot the American people be protected from 
the intrusion of beer and liquor advertising in 
their homes? Do you believe curtailment of such 


injurious advertisement is a denial of a constitu- 
tional privilege? What is the purpose of law? 

No group in our American life is more com- 
mitted to a regard for profits regardless of the 
effect of the making of these profits on humanity 
than the liquor industry. They use every form 
of misrepresentation of the truth in their advertis- 
ing. They are only too glad to buy or bribe the 
privilege of selling their products by the payment 
of taxes. They have no concern whatever for the 
effect their profits produce in the lives of drinkers. 
Mankind can be damned and be rolled into a 
drunkard’s grave. It matters not to them if only 
they can show a profit. How long, Christian peo- 
ple, how long must it be so? When will we turn 
the tide and stop our onrush to destruction? 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


I. Human well-being: the primary test 

A. In Jesus’ scale of values 
B. Not just what appears good on surface 
C. Does liquor develop well-being? 

II. What does the liquor interest want most: 
more business 
A. Despite alcoholism 
B. Despite rising number of accidents 
C. Despite moral breakdown of nation 

III. What can the Church do 
A. Publish the facts 
B. Overcome indifference 
C. Seek decisions for abstinence 
D. Expose the evil 


“Jesus placed the meeting of the vital needs of 
men above formal observance of even the most 
sacred traditions” (Redus). Somethow we could 
think of Jesus reacting in no other way to the 
needs of his people. Our faith in God would be 
weakened had he acted differently. 

Value does not always appear on the surface. 
Watch a woman as she selects a piece of cloth. She 
not only looks at it, but fingers it gingerly to feel 
its value. Redus comments that among the Phari- 
sees “there was a temptation to appear to be 
good even if the quality was only on the sur- 
face.” This was not sufficient for Jesus. He had to 
finger their laws until he could actually do good 
on the Sabbath day. For Jesus was motivated by 
his primary concern for human well-being. 

Is concern for human well-being the prevalent 
purpose of our conduct and institutions today? 
What would happen to many such concerns as 
brewers, liquor manufacturers, and others, were 
this to be their primary test? “Weigh the liquor 
business in this balance and ponder the result” 
(Redus). 

“The liquor business is out for more and more 
business” (Slutz). About the only thing favorable 
that can be said about this business is that it is 
succeeding in getting what it wants. It may help 
your presentation of this lesson to visualize a 
large stream of alcoholic beverages flowing out 
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of a conduit. In this stream, clutching as a last 
effort to an empty bottle, is the alcoholic. The 
drunken driver is there and in his clutch he has 
the maimed and dead bodies of thousands of acci- 
dent victims. The moral perverts and all those 
who lose self-control and become irresponsible 
criminals are there. They hold in their grasp all 
of those upon whom they have visited their 
iniquity. Above this conduit, at a safe distance, 
is the producer who watches with unabased satis- 
faction as the gauges report the volume output 
and the increase of profits for him. Such may well 
be described as a true portrayal of our present- 
day liquor business. 

Because the liquor industry is legal, does that 
mean it is right? How far will such greed and 
selfishness go? Who can close the valve and pro- 
tect man from himself and from others immersed 
in drink? 

There are some who say that the Church should 
give up its attempt to create a conscience in the 
matter of alcoholic beverages. They would have 
us resign our cause to the fate of an indifferent so- 
ciety. Could we be the Church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and let the world drown in its own vomit 
of evil and unrighteousness? 

We must let the truth be known. The millions 





How to Help an Alcoholic, by Clifford J. 
Earle, The Westminster Press, 1952. $1.50. 


REVIEWED By LLoyp H. JoNES 


An excellent book for the layman on How to 
Help an Alcoholic is now available for those in- 
terested in being genuinely helpful in dealing with 
alcohol addiction. For members of the family, for 
ministers and close friends of the alcoholic this 
book can be a valuable aid. It defines alcoholism 
and presents the symptoms by which true alcohol- 
ism may be distinguished from other forms of 
alcohol abuse. 

The extent of the problem in American life is 
set forth. The book examines the underlying 
psychological factors involved in alcoholism and 
presents the problems from the point of view of 
the alcoholic. This is of extreme importance for 
those who would deal with the victim of alcohol- 
ism in ways that will not further complicate his 
problem and alienate him from sources of help. 
This book suggests what to do and what not to do 
in dealing with the alcoholic. 

The need for professional care both on the 
psychological and physiological level is em- 
phasized and the reasons given. Various types of 
modern treatment are outlined. The significant 
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of dollars being spent for advertising purposes by 
this industry is not for the telling of the truth. It 
is for the creating of an impression regardless of 
the truth. We of the Church must serve the truth, 
and the true facts of this trade should be known. 

Decisions resulting from learning the facts, 
learning God’s will, and dedicating ourselves to 
his tasks, should be made. Pledge signing is never 
out of date as long as there is a call to arms to do 
battle against an evil. As men sign up for service 
in the Army, Navy, or Air Corps, so men of God 
will never hesitate to sign the pledge of abstinence. 

Mr. Average Citizen readily reads the exposés 
that are daily offered him by the press. It is time 
that the full light of public scrutiny be turned 
upon the brewer and the liquor industry that all 
may see the evil that is generated and dissemi- 
nated from this source. The full weight of their 
crime upon society should be portrayed. A re- 
sponsible citizenry would not long permit such an 
evil to go unchecked. As you close this session you 
may ask the individual members to consider what 
they are doing about this evil of our day. Are they 
helping publish the facts, arousing the people 
from their indifference, pledging themselves to 
total abstinence? In what other ways can we aid 
this cause? 





role of Alcoholics Anonymous in effecting com- 
plete recovery from active alcoholism for many 
persons is favorably and appreciatively presented. 
Emphasis upon the “Twelve Steps to Recovery,” 
the twelve-point program of AA, and their basic 
pertinence to overcoming addiction is featured 
in two of the nine chapters of the book. 

The final chapter on “Guidance From Recovered 
Alcoholics” speaks the language of Alcoholics 
Anonymous and would be a valuable chapter for 
the alcoholic himself. It is composed, in part, of 
excerpts from The A.A. Grapevine, the official 
publication of Alcoholics Anonymous. It is both 
good religion and good psychology, though it does 
not present religion in its conventional forms. Yet 
experience has proved the unconventional religion 
of AA to be highly effective. In fact, its unconven- 
tional nature is a strong factor in making it ac- 
ceptable to the alcoholic who usually has devel- 
oped vigorous resentments toward conventional 
religious approaches. Being simple and compre- 
hensible and at the same time sound and tested by 
experience, the help which this section of the book 
offers should be welcomed by those grappling with 
the alcohol problem. 


[Lloyd H. Jones is pastor of First Methodist 
Church, Perryton, Texas.—Ep1Tor ] 
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Special Studies 
in the Bible 


“Old Testament Devotional Material” is the title 
of the unit for this quarter; the lessons this month 
are devoted to studies of the Psalms. 


Nov. 2: ANTIPHONAL PSALMS 


Biblical Interpretations 
by Herbert G. May 


In the lessons for the students, Leslie discusses 
Psalms 50, 81, 113, 115, 134, 135, 136, which are 
Psalms in which there are antiphonal elements. 
When we consider these Psalms according to 
classification of types, we find that they all fall 
into the category of congregational hymns of 
praise and thanksgiving. It is natural that there 
should be antiphonal elements in Psalms of this 
type, with different sections of the choir, a soloist, 
or the congregation singing parts of the Psalm. 
Occasionally there are recurrent refrains in these 
Psalms, as in Psalms 8, 80, and 136. A large num- 
ber of Psalms may be designated as congregational 
hymns, and there are other Psalms which may be 
called congregational lamentations. We shall treat 
briefly of both types in this lesson. Besides those 
mentioned by Leslie, we may classify Psalms 8, 
33, 65, 67, 95, 98, 100, 105, 107, and others as con- 


gregational hymns of praise and of thanksgiving. 

These hymns may praise God as the Lord of 
nature, as Psalms 8; 19:1-6; 29; or 104. They may 
commemorate his marvelous acts in the history 
of the Hebrews, as Psalms 105, 107, 135, 136. 
Sometimes they praise the God who dwells in 
Zion, and may be called Zion hymns, as Psalms 
46, 48, 84, and 87. Or, like Psalms 65 and 124, they 
may be hymns of congregational thanksgiving. We 
have mentioned these and other types of hymns, 
including those which commemorate the enthrone- 
ment of the Lord and King, and the Hallelujah 
Psalms in the lessons for October 5 and 19. 

Israel regarded herself as the congregation of 
the Lord, and the word “congregation” occurs 
often in the English translations of the Old Testa- 
ment, especially in the Psalms. See especially the 
expression “the congregation of [the people of] 
Israel” in Exodus 12:3, 47; 16:1-2, 9; 17:1, etc., 
and the assembled Israel in the Temple courts was 
called “the great congregation” (see Psalms 22: 
29; 35:18; 40:9-10). Psalms 149 begins: 


Sing to the Lorp a new song, 
His praise in the assembly of the faithful! 


The older translations read “his praise in the 
congregation of saints,” but the word rendered 
“saints” is often better translated, as here, “the 
faithful.” We are reminded of the description of 
the Christian Church as communio sanctorum, 
usually translated, as in the Apostles’ Creed, “the 
communion of saints.” Translated thus many peo- 
ple misunderstand it; for what it means may be 
more adequately expressed by “the community 
of the faithful.” 

Many of the hymns of praise and thanksgiving 
were sung by the Israelites assembled in the 
Temple courts to give praise to the Lord on the 
days of the great festivals. In the Apocryphal 
Book of Ecclesiasticus, written about 180 B.c., we 
are given a picture of the service in the Temple 
courts on the Day of Atonement: 


Then all the people together hasted, 

And fell down upon the earth on their faces 

To worship their Lord, the Almighty, God Most 
High. 

The singers also praised him with their voices; 

In the whole house was there made sweet melody. 
(50:17-18.) 


The Day of Atonement was a day of penitence 
and fasting, but a note which would have been 
common in the other great festival days was the 
note of joy and gladness reflected in many of the 
congregational hymns of praise and thanksgiving. 
The words “joy,” “gladness,” “rejoicing,” and 
‘“Soyful” occur many times in the Psalms. Israel 
believed in “making a joyful noise to the Lorp” 
(see Psalms 66:1; 81:1; 95:1-2; 98:4, 6; 100:1). 
They were happy in their praises of the Lord and 
in the presence of the Lord, and even thought that 
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the world of nature must feel the same way, and 
that even the hills were joyful before the Lord 
(Psalms 98:8; see also 96:11-12). They did not 
forget that they were men upon whom the judg- 
ment of God might rest, and we must not ignore 
the fact that they thought that “the fear of the 
Lorp is the beginning of wisdom.” The Psalms also 
contain many references to fear, and God in his 
majesty and glory was also to be feared; for he 
was God and not man. But the festivals were oc- 


casions also of joy, and God could be called “my 


exceeding joy” (Psalms 43:4). 

This frequent note in the hymns of praise and 
thanksgiving may be illustrated in Psalms 100, 
one of the most popular Psalms. In The Methodist 
Hymnal, hymns Nos. 3 and 13 are based on this 
Psalm, and we find it set to music among the 
chants as No. 630. Hymn No. 13 is known as “Old 
Hundred.” The Psalm begins: 


Make a joyful noise to the Lorp, all the lands! 
Serve the Lorp with gladness! 
Come into his presence with singing! 


As occasionally elsewhere in the congregational 
hymns, the people of Israel are represented as the 
flock of the Lord, with the Lord the shepherd. The 
next two verses from Psalms 100 are often used 
for the call to worship in the church service: 


Know that the Lorp is God! 

It is he that made us, and we are his; 

we are his people, and the sheep of his pasture. 
Enter his gates with thanksgiving, 

and his courts with praise! 

Give thanks to him, bless his name! 


We often must reinterpret the Psalms as we use 
them, and think of the new Israel, the Church, 
as the flock of the Lord, and for us the gates of 
the Temple are the doors of the church. The 
Psalm ends with the reason for thanksgiving and 
praise: 


For the Lorp is good; 
his steadfast love endures for ever, 
and his faithfulness to all generations. 


The Psalm, it will be recalled, is designated “A 
Psalm for the thank offering.” 

In many of these and other Psalms the “name” 
of the Lord is blessed and praised (see 100: 4; 113: 
2; 135:3, 13; 148:13, etc.). Psalms 8 begins and 
ends with the familiar refrain, perhaps sung by 
the choir, as the use of “our Lord” might indicate: 


O Lorp, our Lord, 
how majestic is thy name in all the earth! 


The Hebrew word rendered Lorp is the word 


Yahweh, the name of the God of Israel, trans- 
‘ated “Jehovah” in the American Standard 
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Version of 1901. ‘he name of God somehow com- 
prehended the attributes of glory and majesty of 
God, and considerably before the time of Jesus 
the name came to be considered too sacred for 
mere mortal to pronounce. Instead of saying 
“Yahweh” the Jews said “Adonai,” meaning “my 
Lord.” Whenever in the Old Testament you find 
the word “Lorp” written in capitals and small 
capitals, it is a rendering of the divine name in He- 
brew represented by the consonants YHWH, i.e., 
“Yahweh.” The Israelites believed, as in Psalms 
111:9, that “holy and terrible is his name.” It 
was the name revealed in the burning bush in 
Exodus 3:13-16. We must not forget that God is 
transcendent, great, and glorious, as well as that 
he is a Father and Shepherd. He is worthy of 
praise; for he is God and not man. 

Because of national pride, it is very easy for 
nations to rationalize their behavior or to be blind 
to their shortcomings. Some say, “my nation right 
or wrong,” not believing that their nation could 
ever be wrong. But the Hebrews often recognized 
when they had sinned as a nation and had been 
unfaithful to God, and some of the community 
lamentation Psalms are in recognition of this. 
Others are laments when it was felt that the na- 
tion had been unjustly persecuted or had suffered 
undeserved disaster, and the community gathered 
to lament its lot and to pray for help. We may also 
point out that the Book of Lamentations is a se- 
ries of community laments over the destruction of 
Jerusalem and its Temple. 

In Psalms 74 and 79 we have community la- 
ments over the destruction of Jerusalem and its 
Temple. In the latter Psalm, the nation recognizes 
her iniquities, and throws herself on the com- 
passion of the Lord (79:8). Psalms 80 may be, 
as some think, a Psalm originally coming from 
the northern kingdom, Israel, since it makes 
reference only to the northern tribes, and it is a 
lament which may look back on the destruction 
of Israel in 721 B.c. 

All these Psalms regard the Hebrew people as 
the flock of the Lord (74:1; 79:13; 80:1). The 
familiar lamentation cry, “How long!” is found 
in 74:10; 79:5; 80:4, as well as the plaintive ques- 
tion “Why?” (74:1, 11; 79:10; 80:12). In the com- 
munity Psalms there are naturally references to 
the history of the nation; for the Lord was the God 
of history, and the people of the Lord were his 
special revelation in history. So in Psalms 74 the 
psalmist recalls the dividing of the waters of the 
Red Sea, comparing it with the defeat of the 
primordial dragon of chaos at creation, the Levia- 
than, symbol of chaos, darkness, and disorder, and 
refers to God as creator (74:12-17). In Psalms 80 
the psalmist uses the allegory of a vine taken from 
Egypt and planted in the promised land, but now 
plucked up, cut down, and burned (verses 8-16). 

Sometimes we find in these Psalms a national- 
ism which it is difficult for us to understand and 
an attitude of hatred toward the pagan nations 
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which we would deprecate, but which we should 
try to understand. Sometimes, particularly in 
the Psalms of community thanksgiving and praise, 
we find an internationalism and a spirit of uni- 
versalism which represent the best in Hebrew 
religious thought. One of the best examples of this 
is Psalms 67, which has the recurrent refrain in 
verses 3 and 5: 


Let the peoples praise thee, O God; 
let all the peoples praise thee! 


And we read in verse 4: 


Let the nations be glad and sing for joy, 
for thou dost judge the peoples with equity 
and guide the nations upon earth. 


Aids to Teaching by James E. Ward 


Antiphony is the name of a kind of sacred song 
which is sung by two parties, each responding to 
the other, or, to put it another way, they sing 
alternately. The peculiar structure of the Psalms 
renders it probable that the antiphonal method 
originated in the services of the ancient Jewish 
Temples. Its introduction into the Greek Church 
is said to have taken place around the second 
century. It came into the Western Church about 
the fourth century. Many churches use antiphonal 
singing today, particularly in chanting the Psalms. 

In our lesson today, we are concerned with 
several Psalms which have been arranged for 
antiphonal rendering. To catch the true spirit of 
these songs, it will be necessary to think of them 
as responses. Moreover, they are spontaneous in 
nature. It is as though one was giving expression 
to an inner feeling for which release must be 
found. 

It is the type of thing which happens when we 
deeply care about a cause or a person. We find 
permanent changes taking place in the structure 
of our lives. If it is a noble cause we serve, if it isa 
worthy person we love, we ourselves grow better 
because of our devotion. Our lives become the 
chord of response to that to which we give our- 
selves. It is well to keep in mind this relationship. 
Every man is worth just as much as the things are 
worth about which he busies himself. All things 
are complementary to each other, and the bond is 
holy. In other words, our lives are “antiphonal” 
to the influences to which we give them. 

E. Stanley Jones tells of some Chinese laborers, 
who, as they carry their heavy loads, chant in 
antiphonal fashion. The men in front sing, “There 
are fools on the road,” and the men in the rear 
reply, “But there are stars in the sky.” 

At a time when many people are thinking only 
of the fools in the road—the distress, the prob- 
lems, the darker side of the picture, it is worth 


while for us to give consideration to the stars of 
the sky—the brighter aspects of daily living— 
God’s assurances to man. 

Begin the lesson with some such statement as 
this: “Not all of us are musicians, but we like to 
hear good music and particularly good singing. 
We like good harmony, tone, and range. How- 
ever, most of us like to sing rather than listen. 
Today we are studying some beautiful songs. The 
thing that makes them all the more lovely is the 
singing of the responses in them by the worshiping 
crowds. Picture the priests in the Temple sing- 
ing certain words and the masses in the inner 
court joining in the responses. Watch for the dif- 
ferent parts as we study the Psalms which we 
will consider today. Some parts are to be sung by 
the congregation, others by the choir, and still 
others by the priest.” 


I. Two-Way Traffic 

Someone has said that there are only two 
points of view from which we may study Christ. 
There is the view from the balcony. It is that of 
the interested, but detached spectator who studies 
Christ without any effort to follow him. The 
other point of view is that of the man who has 
taken the road with Christ and is following him 
there. That is the only way to learn who he is 
and what his message means. 

To the Hebrews, the only way to know their 
God was to follow his path. They were ever look- 
ing up in their need and receiving his blessing as 
he looked down. They were not detached specta- 
tors, but seekers. They found him because only 
from God can his people know what changes 
should be made in their lives in order to be loyal 
subjects of the King of Kings. 

A. Psalms 113 is the first to which we turn our 
attention. It is a congregational hymn of praise. 
Leslie points out that Psalms 113 through 118 are 
part of a group called the “Hallel.” What is the 
meaning of this word? What modern-day use is 
made of these Psalms in the Jewish synagogues? 
Might Jesus have used this hymn at any time in 
his life? See Leslie’s comments in Adult Student. 

B. The class will catch the spirit and the 
beauty of the Psalm and also better understand 
what “antiphonal” means if the following plan is 
used. Divide the class into two groups. Let both 
in unison give the opening, “Praise the Lorp!” 
Then let group number one read verses 2-4. Let 
group number two respond with verses 5-9. Let 
both in unison give the closing, “Praise the 
Lorp!” 

C. Who were the two groups that sang the 
Psalm in the ancient Temples? Who sings verse 
1? Note the response of one group in verses 2-4. 
What is the theme of this response? The second 
group sings verses 5-9. What is the theme? It 
is the response of God. What does it reveal about 
God? Might our praise of God today through 
any number of ways bring us the same response? 
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II. Homage and Adoration 

It is well to keep in mind that our praise in 
hymns, along with every section of public wor- 
ship, expresses our response to the mercy of God 
in accepting us as his reconciled children. It thus 
links us with all seekers and finders of God across 
the ages. We become closer to the people who 
originally sang, and those who have since sung, 
the Psalms. As we study the Psalms, then, we 
understand what went on in the minds and lives 
of the worshiping congregation because we feel 
the same way as they must have felt. 

A. Psalms 115 and 135 are similar in nature. 
An understanding of the one will aid in a knowl- 
edge of the other. We turn our attention first 
to Psalms 115. You might divide the class into the 
five groups suggested by Leslie in Adult Student. 
Who compose each of these groups? Verses 1-3 
are sung by the first group. To what element in 
God’s character does the congregation of wor- 
shipers appeal (verses 1-2)? The second part is 
found in verses 4-8. What contrasts are made 
between “our God” and the idol deities of the 
heathen? Note how the psalmist emphasizes God 
as the living, working God in verses 3-8. This is 
the response to the question, “Where is their 
God?” Do we today worship a living God? 

What three groups are summoned in verses 
9-11? What is the summons that challenges each 
of these groups? What qualities in God led them 
to trust him? The answer is found in the phrase: 
“he is their help and their shield.” What is the 
promise of verses 12-13? What assurance is given 
in verses 14-15? Does the psalmist have any faith 
in the immortality of the soul (verses 16-18) ? 

B. Now have the class members turn to Psalms 
135. Note the exhortation in verses 1-4. What is 
the gist of verse 5? Have someone read verses 
6-7. What is their theme? Leslie says it is the 
praise of God as the Creator of the world. What 
thought is portrayed in verses 8-12? The psalmist 
is trying to show that God has guided Israel’s his- 
tory. What is the singer doing in verses 13-14? 
Why is Israel’s God superior to other gods (verses 
15-18) ? What groups are summoned to praise in 
verses 19-20? Note that the Psalm closes with the 
beloved worship cry, “Praise the Lorn,” which is, 
as has been mentioned previously, the same thing 
as saying “Hallelujah!” 


III. God Knows and Cares 

One bit of counsel that comes down from the 
time of the psalmists may be expressed in a say- 
ing of Goethe: “Wheresoever thou art, be wholly 
there.” To adapt this statement somewhat, we 
can say that it does not take much of a man to 
worship God, but it takes all there is of him. In 
praise and worship, we must bring together the 
scattered and fugitive elements of our personali- 
ties in concentration upon him whom we would 
know, enjoy, praise, and serve. That is the way 
the Psalms were sung. They were shouted with a 
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holy abandon. When the worshiper of old praised 
God, he did not respond with a segment of him- 
self, but with his entire self. 

A. What notable distinction is given Psalms 
136? This congregational hymn of praise is sung 
responsively, the first line in each verse being 
rendered by the priests and the second by the 
congregation. Have some class member tell what 
the two major themes of the Psalm are (verses 
4-9 and 10-25). Why does Leslie say this Psalm 
is a Passover hymn? Why is the Psalm classified 
as a “liturgy of national thanksgiving”? See 
Adult Student. 

You might divide the class into five groups and 
let each group read one of the following sections, 
with the teacher reading verses 1-3. What is the 
theme of the first section of verses 4-9? What is 
the substance of verses 10-15, 16-20, 21-24, and 
25? The five themes can be summed up in five 
words: creation, exodus, entrance, rescue, and 
provision. Lay particular stress on these words as 
they tell a story in themselves. This story has 
meaning for each of your class members. We 
are God’s people, and he will take care of us and 
provide for us. Could this Psalm be a national 
hymn of thanksgiving for our country? Why do 
you think it could, or could not? 

B. Leslie calls Psalms 134 a “little gem.” It is a 
night hymn preparatory to the seven days of the 
Festival of Tabernacles. Set the background for 
the class as Leslie describes it in Adult Student. 
Who speaks in verses 1-2? What is he saying? 
Who responds in verse 3? What is its content? 
What message does this little Psalm have for 
members of your class? 


IV. God Is Speaking Today 

The two remaining Psalms to be studied are 
prophetic hymns. Prophetic teaching often took 
place in connection with public worship in the 
Temples and in time this influenced the crea- 
tion of such Psalms as 50 and 81. In these songs 
the prophetic-minded psalmist speaks a solemn 
message of warning. 

A. The first six verses of Psalms 50 are a mag- 
nificent hymn. Note the change that takes place 
in verse 7 and continues through verse 15. What 
does this prophetic voice maintain? Does God 
reprove his people for offering sacrifices to him 
(verse 8)? What elements in their worship seem 
to the psalmist to be missing (verses 14-15) ? The 
prophetic teaching of the Psalm is summarized in 
verses 14 and 23. 

B. Leslie says that Psalms 81 is “one of the most 
impressive of the antiphonal psalms.” What is 
the substance of verses 1-5? Why is it a suitable 
Passover hymn (see Adult Student)? Verses 5-16 
are spoken with an attitude of prophetic inspira- 
tion. What is the content of verse 9? To what 
commandment is it similar? What attitude in Is- 
rael is most condemned in verses 11-16? 

ASSIGNMENT: Urge the class to read the next 
lesson from both the Bible and Adult Student. 
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Nov. 9: HELP FOR LIFE’S PROBLEMS FROM THE PSALMS 


Biblical Interpretations 


Leslie has picked out for discussion with the 
students some Psalms which help in areas where 
problems in our social and individual living 
emerge. It is natural that the Psalms selected for 
this purpose would belong largely to that type 
of Psalm which we have classified under Psalms 
of wisdom (see the lesson for October 19). Such 
Psalms have much in common with and reflect the 
influence of the Wisdom Literature of the He- 
brews. The Psalms which may be classified thus 
are chiefly Psalms 1, 11, 34, 37, 94, 111, 119, 122, 
127, 128, 133, 144. 

In the Old Testament the books which may be 
called Wisdom Literature are Job, Proverbs, and 
Ecclesiastes. Two of the books of the Apocrypha 
also belong to this type of literature, namely Ec- 
clesiasticus (dated around 180 B.c.) and the Wis- 
dom of Solomon (dated around 100-50 B.c.). Look 
up these two books in a Bible which contains the 
Apocrypha. We should not confuse Ecclesiastes 
and Ecclesiasticus. 

The kind of writing known as Wisdom Litera- 
ture was current in other parts of the ancient Near 
East, in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and elsewhere. See 
references to it at the time of Solomon in I Kings 
4: 29-34. Many scholars think that materials from 
an Egyptian wisdom book, the Wisdom of 
Amenemope, have been used in compiling Prov- 
erbs 22:17 through 24: 22. 

The Wisdom Literature such as that found in 
cur Bible is concerned with the good life, with 
questions of the reward of the righteous and the 
punishment of the wicked, and with the problem of 
suffering, why at times the righteous suffer and 
the wicked prosper. In the Book of Proverbs we 
find Wisdom and Folly placed over against one 
another (chapters 1 through 9), and there are 
in the book many wise sayings in couplet form in 
which the wise and the fools, the upright and the 
faithless, the righteous and the wicked are con- 
trasted. The proverb maker had a firm belief in 
the moral order, and believed no harm could befall 
the righteous and that the lives of the wicked were 
full of misfortune (see 11:21; 13:6); for the Lord 
would not suffer the righteous to hunger, and 
would thwart the desire of the wicked (10:3). The 
psalmists generally agree with the proverb makers 
rather than with the author of Ecclesiastes, who 
was disillusioned because of the injustice he saw 
in the world. 

The Hebrews believed in the moral order; for 
they believed in the justice of God. They thought 
of rewards and punishments as coming in this life; 
for in the life to come in Sheol there was neither 
reward nor punishment. They believed in immor- 
tality; for they thought every man when he died 
went to Sheol, the land of no return, which was 
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beneath the earth (see Numbers 16: 30-33; Ezekiel 
31:17). See the picture of Sheol in Job 3:17-18. 
Job in the end of the story was rewarded in this 
life. They did think that premature death might 
be God’s punishment for sin, and a long, full life 
his reward for the righteous. If the wicked flour- 
ished, it was for but a little while. It was in the 
later Old Testament period that the Hebrews came 
to believe in the resurrection of the dead. Many 
scholars believe that in the Psalms the references 
to bringing the soul up from Sheol or redeeming 
the soul from Sheol or the Pit (as in 30:3; 49:15; 
86:13; 89:48; 103:4), to judge from the contexts, 
means that the psalmist was near death and has 
been saved from going down into Sheol. Where the 
King James Version reads “grave” in such pass- 
ages we should render the Hebrew as a proper 
name, Sheol. 

All this is necessary to help us understand the 
wisdom Psalms, of which Psalms 37 is an excellent 
illustration. This Psalm, like much of the Wisdom 
Literature, is concerned with the problem of re- 
wards and punishments, and it has a form found 
in the Wisdom Literature, as in Proverbs, in that it 
is advice or counsel of an elder to a youth. The 
Psalm begins with the admonition not to worry 
when the wicked prosper, for it will not be for 
long: 


Fret not yourself because of the wicked, 
be not envious of wrongdoers! 
For they will soon fade like the grass, 
and wither like the green herb. (Verses 1-2.) 


Yet a little while and the wicked man will be no 
more, but the meek will possess the land and de- 
light in abundant prosperity (verses 10-11). The 
Lord laughs at the wicked; for he knows the day 
of reckoning is coming (verse 13). We can believe 
in the moral order without agreeing entirely with 
the psalmist’s observations, however: 


I have been young, and now am old; 
yet I have not seen the righteous forsaken 
or his children begging bread (verse 25). 


We know that the forces of evil are so strong in 
this world that at times the righteous do suffer, 
and other Psalms in the Book of Psalms acknowl- 
edge this. 

But God is still the God of justice and mercy, 
and is working toward the creation of a life on 
this earth in which there will not be undeserved 
suffering. We can believe that the rewards are 
not all in this life. There is a life to come. 

But there is also something for us in the confi- 
dense and trust of the author of Psalms 37: 
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Trust in the Lorp and do good; 
so you will dwell in the land, and enjoy security. 
Take delight in the Lorp, 
and he will give you the desires of your heart. 
(Verses 3-4.) 


Or, as he says in verses 27-28, the Lord loves 
justice, and will not forsake those faithful to him. 
There is a real sense in which this is true, for there 
is a security which is spiritual rather than 
physical, which comes from knowing that virtue 
carries its own reward in the satisfactions of right 
relationships with God. For those who know this, 
the cross may often be more rewarding than the 
crown. 

A Psalm like Psalms 1, when we look at it close- 
ly, can be seen to belong to the wisdom Psalms; 
for it is concerned with the state and rewards of 
the righteous and the state and fate of the wicked. 
An interesting parallel to Psalms 1 is to be found 
in the psalm in Jeremiah 17:5-8, where the man 
who trusts in man and in his own strength is com- 
pared to a scrub in the desert, while the man who 
trusts in the Lord is compared with a tree planted 
by waters, whose leaves remain green and which 
ceases not to bear fruit. 

The wisdom Psalms bring into the Psalter a 
strong moral and ethical note which not only is 
a reflection of the Wisdom Literature but may 
also be regarded as in part the influence of the 
prophets. Although we must not forget that the 
proverb maker believed that “the fear of God is 
the beginning of wisdom,” there is at the same 
time in the wisdom Psalms a more constant as- 
sociation of wisdom and religion, and the axioms 
about the wicked and the righteous have a con- 
sistent linking with the God of righteousness. It 
is the Lord who loves justice (Psalms 37:28), and 
it is the fool who says in his heart that there is 
no God (14:1). In Psalms 34 we find an echo of 
the prophetic interest in the poor: 


This poor man cried, and the Lorn heard him, 
and saved him out of all his troubles. 
The angel of the Lorp encamps 
around those who fear him, and delivers them. 
(Verses 6-7.) 


In verse 17 we are told that when the righteous 
cry for help, the Lord hears, and evil shall slay 
the wicked. In Psalms 94 there is concern for the 
widow and orphan; see also Psalms 10:14; 146: 9. 
Study the ethical standards implied in Psalms 112. 
The prophet Micah would have supported Psalms 
133: 1: 


Behold, how good and pleasant it is 
when brothers dwell in unity! 


The ethical interests of this kind are but one of 


several places where the prophet and the psalmist 
meet. We have referred in previous lessons to 
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the prophetic attitude toward sacrifice, as it ap- 
pears in such Psalms as 50 and 51. Another point 
at which the prophetic attitude appears in the 
Psalms is in the picture of the coming kingdom 
of God. It is pictured as a time when God will 
rule over all the nations in justice and righteous- 
ness, in an age of peace, and when God will sit as 
judge. Psalms 96 may be taken as an example, and 
we see there the exhortation to the “families of 
the peoples” to come into the courts of the Lord 
with an offering and worship the Lord in holy ar- 
ray. We are reminded somewhat of Isaiah 2:1-4. 
The new song for the new age in 96:1; 98:1; 149:1 
recalls Isaiah 42:10-13. Some of the Psalms, like 
the prophets, look forward to the return from 
Exile. See Psalms 106:47 and Psalms 126. Com- 
parable to a prophetic oracle is the oracle in 
Psalms 60:6-9, and Psalms 110 is actually called 
an oracle; for the first line literally translated is 
“An oracle of Yahweh to my lord.” 

It is not to be wondered that the prophets and 
the psalmists come together thus; for the priest 
and the prophet were not necessarily antagonists. 
True, the prophets criticize the priests at times, 
but they also criticize their fellow prophets. The 
prophets often prophesied in the Temple, as Amos 
at Bethel or Jeremiah at Jerusalem, though both 
might come into conflict with the priests. But Jere- 
miah himself was of a priestly family, and Isaiah 
had his call in the Temple (Isaiah 6), as did 
Samuel (I Samuel 3), and Samuel served as both 
priest and prophet. When Balaam the prophet 
gave his oracles, it was to the accompaniment of 
the ritual of sacrifice (see Numbers 23 and 24). 
The accepted position of the prophet in the cultus 
of the day has caused some scholars to speak of 
“the cultic prophet.” At least the relationship was 
close enough between the prophet and the Temple 
that we can understand better how prophetic 
ideals might find their way into the very Temple 
liturgy. It was Hilkiah the priest who found in the 
Temple the law of the Lord which became the 
basis of Josiah’s reform, which was in accord with 
the prophetic stress on the purity of Yahweh wor- 
ship (see II Kings 22 and 23). 


Aids to Teaching by James E. Ward 


An old Scotch woman, when first she saw the 
sea, exclaimed, “I thank God for one thing of 
which there is enough.” The love of Christ is 
boundless like the seas. It is sufficient for all our 
needs, for every man who ever lived or shall ever 
live on the earth. There are only two conditions in 
obtaining the resources of this “bank.” The first 
is that the seeker must ask according to his pres- 
ent need; the second is that he must use at once 
the riches provided. This source of answer to the 
needs of men has always been available and men 
have been conscious of this “bank,” their reliance 
upon it, and the satisfactions obtained when they 
did “business” with it. 
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Suppose you begin the discussion of the lesson 
with this statement: “Isaiah makes a sound dis- 
tinction between two kinds of religion. In one case, 
he points out, religion is a burden which people 
carry; in the other, it is a power which carries 
them. The religion of idolaters was a part of their 
baggage. It was something external that they car- 
ried away with them as they moved from place 
to place. This religion is only a burden. It consists 
of a bundle of commandments which are hard to 
keep or beliefs which are difficult to hold. This 
kind of religion is not real; it is negative. Faith in 
God is not a burden, but an inspiration. God does 
not impose a load upon our life; he carries us and 
our burdens too. 

“As one reads and studies the Psalms, he be- 
comes aware of the Hebrew conception of God as 
a ‘carrier’ of the burdens of the individual. There 
is scarcely any one single human need, be it sin, 
weakness, or lofty desire, that is not lifted up to 
God by the psalmists. The problems of the indi- 
vidual and those of the social group become God’s 
problems as they are lifted up to him.” 


I. God Our Stronghold 
All the Psalms to be studied today are wisdom 
Psalms and Psalms of trust. They deal with the 
problem of how God punishes evil and rewards 
goodness. This theme was a very important one 
among the wise men of ancient Israel. The story 
which these Psalms tell needs to be told and re- 
told today. We live in a time in which it is often 
easy not to see the truth of this teaching. We need 
to see the towering mountains of God’s righteous- 
ness and the earthly valleys of sin and weakness. 
We need to dismiss from our hearts the evil which 
seems to say, “Nobody will ever know. Your 
iniquity will never be found out.” Instead we 
need to substitute for it what we know is the true 
nature of God—that he is a God of righteousness 
and justice; that as we sow, so shall we reap. 

A. Begin your study with Psalms 37 in which 
each verse in Hebrew begins with a different letter 
of the Hebrew alphabet taken in regular order. 
What is the basic question which gave impetus to 
the creation of the hymn (see verses 1 and 7-8) ? 
Does it pay to be good? The psalmist is much more 
interested in God’s reward of the righteous than 
he is in the punishment of the wicked. 

Do the evildoers prosper, according to the 
psalmist (verse 7) ? Do they prosper today? What 
eventually happens to these persons (verse 15) ? 
Why do the righteous triumph (verse 17) ? Have 
some class member read verse 11 slowly. Where 
else is such a statement found in the Scriptures? 
The answer is, of course, in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Jesus might well have obtained his state- 
ment from this source. What is the theme of verses 
23-24? Note that in verse 25, the psalmist begins 
repeating what he has observed during his own 
lifetime. Have someone read verses 37 and 39-40. 
What is in store for the righteous? 





B. Psalms 49 is another hymn dealing with the 
question of punishment and reward. With what 
question is the Psalm concerned? A careful read- 
ing will reveal this to be the prosperity of the 
wicked. Does this problem concern people today? 
This hymn will aid in our thinking straight on 
this point. Upon what do the wicked place their 
trust (verse 6)? Leslie calls the psalmist a “sage.” 
A sage is a man of high repute for wisdom. He 
is a person of insight and understanding. In verses 
1-4, he tells us, as Leslie points out, that “he can 
think best when he plays his harp.” 

What is the one problem, according to the 
psalmist, which money cannot solve (verses 7-9) ? 
All men share this problem alike (verse 10). What 
is the high point of the Psalm? See Leslie’s com- 
ments in Adult Student. Also read carefully verse 
15. What is the real meaning of this verse? Does 
it have meaning for people today? Here is a belief 
in immortality. What message does verse 20 have 
for our day? Would you say that this hymn is a 
song of personal thanksgiving? Why do you feel 
as you do about it? 

















































II. Changing the Center 

Life gives back what we pour into it. If we 
frown at life, it frowns at us. If we give a radiance 
to life, it returns the same. If knowing God makes 
a difference in the way we live, then God makes 
a difference in our life. This brand new world 
about which we hear so much will never come 
unless the people in the present one change. The 
circumference of the circle will remain the same 
unless the center is changed. The next three 
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Psalms which we will study deal with the changed 
center of our lives. 

A. Psalms 133 deals with man’s activities and 
need as a social animal. Living at one’s best among 
one’s associates is a very high privilege and a 
grave responsibility. The Psalm begins with “Be- 
hold, how good.” What is it that seems “good” to 
the psalmist (verse 1) ? To what does he liken this 
spirit of community (verses 2-3)? Leslie com- 
ments in Adult Student that both the oil and the 
dew “flow down.” What is the point of the flowing 
down in dew from the snows of Mount Hermon? 
Leslie says that the dew from an unending source 
brings life wherever it falls. The same is true of 
the spirit of brotherly love. 

B. Now turn to Psalms 127. What implications 
does verse 1 have for people today? According to 
Leslie, what is the central theme of each of the 
four pictures presented in this Psalm? What dif- 
ference does God make in the building of a house 
(verse 1), in the guarding of a city (verse 1), 
in the undertaking of a job (verse 2), or in the 
rearing of children (verses 3-5) ? “In vain” do we 
do all things unless we are colaborers with God. 
Is the home referred to in verses 3-5 a godless 
home? How do you account for your answer 
(verse 3)? 


III. The Source of Victory 

Among the gravest problems faced by man are 
the problems of ambition and jealousy. Love of 
power and envy of one’s neighbors are common 
failings of all people. However, these problems 
in our lives, like all other problems, have a pur- 
pose. They should awaken the good that is within 
us, subdue the evil, and qualify us to serve the 
kingdom of God now as well as to make us fit 
at length for his fellowship in the life which is 


to come. Our task is to use our problems to go to 
higher ground. 

A. Jehovah is the shepherd of the individual 
soul, according to Psalms 131. What do we know 
about the past of the psalmist? See Adult Student. 
What had happened to him? What quality does 
this psalmist have that is required of all Chris- 
tians (humility) ? What is Leslie’s interpretation 
of the phrase “I have calmed and quieted my 
soul”? What is Jehovah represented as being for 
the individual person (verse 3) ? 

B. Psalms 73 is a prayer. Leslie tells us that 
the psalmist was “envious of the easy lot of the 
wicked.” He tells of his experience in verses 2-9 
and 12. Do people doubt today because they are 
duped by the seeming prosperity of the wicked? 
Have someone read verses 10-11 aloud, and the 
group will find out how the wicked influenced the 
worshipers of Jehovah destructively. Did the 
psalmist inform anyone of his doubts (verses 
16-17) ? His rebellious nature finally drove him to 
the Temple (verse 17). What thoughts came to 
him there as he worshiped (verses 18-22)? He 
realizes how stupid he has been. Then what be- 
comes vividly aware to him (verse 23-26)? His 
jealousy disappears. Read verse 28 aloud. Does 
this have meaning today? What does the phrase 
“that I may tell of all thy works” mean? Note that 
the conclusion of the hymn is verse 1. It is pur- 
posely put first. This is the affirmation of history. 
God is sufficient for our every need. 

C. Psalms 128 emphasizes the reward of virtue. 


A picture of the happy home is given in verses 2-4. 
What promise is made in verse 5? 

ASSIGNMENT: Ask class members to bring their 
Bibles next Sunday and to read their lesson from 
it and from Adult Student. 


Nov. 16: PERSONAL RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Biblical Interpretations 


There were no psychologists or psychiatrists in 
ancient Israel. Had there been, doubtless many 
people whose lives were warped and who were 
beset by unjustifiable fears and confused by ‘“‘com- 
plexes” might have been helped, even as they are 
today. But the Israelites did know that the normal 
person, integrated within himself and creatively 
adjusted to the world of reality, was the religious 
person, in tune with God and submissive to a Will 
and Purpose higher than his own. As many a 
psychologist or psychiatrist would agree, some 
people today think wrongly that psychology and 
psychiatry can take the place of religion, and that 
sin is only a maladjustment of the personality for 
which the individual is not really responsible. The 
religious man knows that we are responsible 
beings, responsible to God. He also knows from 
experience that there is a help that is more 
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powerful and more far-reaching than that which 
comes from man. 

Through faith we integrate our lives to a more 
fundamental reality. We align ourselves with the 
God who is working creatively in the world to 
produce in men a richly satisfying life and to 
bring into society his Kingdom. Relying on God 
and knowing that we are the object of his care, 
we find the world is not foreign to us: we feel 
ourselves to be at home in God’s universe, de- 
spite the adversities which beset us and the 
dangers and evils which the forces of darkness 
have brought into this world. We know that God 
is a God of both justice and mercy, and that while 
he brings judgment on the wicked, yet he for- 
gives those who are truly penitent. 

These convictions are those of the psalmists 
who wrote the songs of lamentation of the indi- 
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vidual. Some of the Psalms of this type are those 
in which the psalmist is unjustly persecuted or 
has met undeserved disaster; he prays to God for 
help. These are sometimes called the “guiltless” 
Psalms. They are in contrast with the so-called 
“guilty” Psalms, in which the psalmist acknowl- 
edges that his guilt is the cause of his troubles 
and that God’s judgment is upon him, and he 
seeks forgiveness in humble penitence. 

Psalms 22 and Psalms 109 will serve as some- 
what contrasting examples of the Psalms in which 
the psalmist pleads for help in dire distress from 
the God whom he knows will come to the help of 
his faithful worshiper. Psalms 22 begins with the 
words quoted by Jesus on the cross, “Eloi, Eloi, 
lama sabachthani?” (Mark 15:34; Matthew 27: 
46). Jesus spoke in Aramaic; for this was his 
everyday tongue. The first two couplets of the 
Psalm reflect vividly the despondency into which 
the psalmist had sunk, like Job in the dark night 
of his soul: 


My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 
Why art thou so far from helping me, from the 
words of my groaning? 
O my God, I cry by day, but thou dost not answer; 
and by night, but find no rest. 


It is the cry which has echoed in many a soul 
in despair. The psalmist’s enemies scorn and 
despise him. They are around him like the bulls 
of Bashan, noted for their ferocity, like a ravening 
and roaring lion, like attacking dogs and wild 
oxen (verses 12, 13, 16, 21). The psalmist is 
also physically sick, his bones are out of joint; 
his strength is dried up like a potsherd; his tongue 
cleaves to his jaws; he lies at the point of death 
(verses 14-16), and his enemies gloat over his 
lot. 

But there is woven through the Psalm, like 
light threads through the dark, a note of hope. 
The psalmist knows that in the past the fore- 
fathers of Israel trusted in God and were not 
disappointed when they cried to him in trouble 
(verses 3-5), and that since his birth the Lord 
has been his God (verse 10). At the end, the 
Psalm breaks out in an exultant and confident 
hymn of praise, expressing certainty not only 
that God hears and helps the afflicted, but that 
God’s kingdom will come, when all the ends of the 
earth would bow before him (verses 27-28). 

We may believe that, when Jesus on the cross 
quoted the cry of despair at the beginning of this 
Psalm, beneath the cry lay his faith, which 
the pain of the cross could not erase, that the 
Kingdom which he had preached was a reality. 
Compare with Psalms 22 the 59th Psalm, where 
the singer, persecuted by evildoers and men of 
blood, concludes with a hymn of praise as though 
God had already saved him (verses 16-17). This 
is a note frequent in these Psalms. 

Some of the Psalms of this type have been 


called imprecatory Psalms or Psalms of venge- 
ance; for in them the psalmist calls down the 
wrath of God upon his enemies, such as in Psalms 
99, 98, 109, and 140 the psalmist lists at length the 
misfortunes which he hopes will overtake the 
wicked who beset him with words of hate, attack 
him without cause, returning hatred for his love 
and bringing accusations against him. Among his 
wishes for his enemy are: 


May his days be few; 
may another seize his goods! 
May his children be fatherless, 
and his wife a widow! 
May his children wander about and beg; 
may they be driven out of the ruins they in- 
habit! 
May the creditor seize all that he has; 
may strangers plunder the fruits of his toil! 
Let there be none to extend kindness to him, 
nor any to pity his fatherless children! 


In similar spirit is the conclusion of Psalms 137: 


Happy shall he be who requites you 
with what you have done to us! 

Happy shall he be who takes your little ones 
and dashes them against the rock! 


As we read these we hear Jesus say, “You have 
heard that it was said, ‘You shall love your 
neighbor and hate your enemy.’ But I say to you, 
Love your enemies and pray for those who perse- 
cute you” (Matthew 5:43). We must not mini- 
mize the differences between the spirit of these 
imprecatory Psalms and the spirit of the Sermon 
on the Mount. But yet we should try to under- 
stand such Psalms. It was the depths of despair 
to which the psalmist had sunk which caused him 
to express this vindictive sentiment. 

One scholar compares the imprecation in Psalms 
109 to a letter which we write and tear up. And 
sometimes, as in Psalms 109, the sentiment is 
qualified. The psalmist had loved those who are 
his adversaries, and had prayed for them, but 
they rewarded him evil for good. And they had 
persecuted not only him, but others; they had 
not shown kindness to the poor and needy and 
brokenhearted, but had loved to curse (verses 
16-17; compare 55: 20). Besides, it is not the psalm- 
ist himself who repays evil for evil; it is God whom 
he asks to bring judgment on the adversaries. 
The psalmist is convinced of the justice of God, 
and is asking God to act in accord with his justice. 
We should also remember that there are places 
in the Old Testament where one is exhorted to 
return good for evil and to assist the enemy in 
trouble, as in Exodus 23:4-5 and Proverbs 25: 
21-22. Some scholars take verses 6-19 of Psalms 
109 to be the words of the psalmist’s enemies. 

More congenial than this are the penitential 
Psalms or “guilty” Psalms, in which the individual 
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laments his sin and cries for pardon. These reveal 
a sensitiveness and humility from which we may 
profit. They accord with the spirit of self-analysis 
and self-criticism which characterizes much of the 
historical narrative in the Old Testament. So in 
Judges or the Books of Samuel and Kings the 
writers do not hesitate to describe the sins of the 
Hebrew nation and of individuals. We can under- 
stand how tradition described Psalms 51 as “A 
Psalm of David, when Nathan the prophet came 
to him, after he had gone in to Bathsheba.” Most 
people are not as critical and objective as this 
in depicting the heroes of their past. 

Psalms 51 ranks as one of the profoundest of the 
Psalms. In some Jewish rituals it is used on the 
Day of Atonement, and in the Church calendar 
it is a Psalm for Ash Wednesday. Its mood is in- 
dicated in the opening verses: 


Have mercy on me, O God, according to thy stead- 
fast love; 
according to thy abundant mercy blot out my 
transgressions. 
Wash me thoroughly from my iniquity, 
and cleanse me from my sin! 


In our devotions we should be willing to lay aside 
our selfishness and forego rationalizing our con- 
duct; we should be able to say with the psalmist: 


I know my transgressions, 
and my sin is ever before me (verse 3). 


We would take our sins more seriously if we 
realized that it is against God that we have sinned 
(see verse 4: “against thee, thee only, have I 
sinned”). When people extort from others and live 
off the fruits of deception or accept bribes, there 
is something more involved than a sin against 
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society on which the courts pass judgment. It is 
more than a disregard of social obligations. It is 
against God that we sin. 

In the Old Testament there is no more effective 
prayer for purification than verses 7 and 10: 


Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean: 
wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 
Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and put a new and right spirit within me! 
Many modern scholars believe that in verse 3 


there is no reference to original sin or to any im- 
purity necessarily associated with birth: 


Behold, I was brought forth in iniquity, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me. 


It is rather that the psalmist is acknowledging 
that he is a part of a humanity which is prone to 
sinfulness, as Isaiah, in chapter 6, describes him- 
self as a man of unclean lips, and as one who 
dwells in the midst of a people of unclean lips. 
In similar vein Job asked: 


What is man, that he can be clean? 
Or he that is born of a woman, that he can be 
righteous? (Job 15:14.) 


Prophetic influence on the Psalms can often 
be seen, and here in Psalms 51 in verses 16-17 is 
the prophetic viewpoint (compare Amos 5: 21-24) 
that sacrifices alone will not suffice to put one right 
with God. The Lord has no delight in sacrifices as 
such; 


The sacrifice acceptable to God is a broken spirit: 
a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt 
not despise. 


Aids to Teaching by James E. Ward 


Have you ever had to wait for long periods of 
time in making connections while traveling? May- 
be it was because you had missed a plane, train, 
or bus connection through no fault of your own. 
Was the waiting tedious? Or did the time pass 
quickly because you turned your attention to 
something outside yourself? One traveler has said 
that a long period of waiting in a bus station was 
illumined for him by his thinking about the words 
“Not Good If Detached” printed on his bus ticket. 

“Not Good If Detached!” How true that state- 
ment is when applied to life. All life is tedious and 
we are constantly losing patience with the delays 
in life unless we have an attachment with the Life 
that is Most Meaningful and which can give us 
direction, purpose, and power. Something is lack- 
ing if we are detached. 

In Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities, an old cobbler 
lived and worked for a long time in a darkened 
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room. He became so used to working there that 
it was impossible for him to work ‘at all when he 
was taken into a lighted workshop. This is a com- 
mon failure of many people. They enjoy living in 
spiritual cellars. However, apart from God, peo- 
ple experience a sense of futility. 

The awareness of this attachment makes us 
realize fully the privilege of complete identifica- 
tion with God. We are but a part of something 
larger than ourselves. Hence, men and women are 
ever seeking personal religious experiences which 
will be meaningful to them as individuals. 

Perhaps you may like to begin with the follow- 
ing statement: “Many modern men and women 
pride themselves on living only by those things 
they can see and feel. They sneer at the idea of 
faith and contend that they are being very scien- 
tific. The truth is that they are far behind the 
times; for the whole structure of modern science 
is built upon the unseeable and the unknowable. 
Science deals with many facts which it cannot 
explain. It takes them on faith. Faith is not an 
outmoded, impossible, or impractical thing. Rather 
it is the very substance upon which life depends. 
This expression of hunger for God lives in every 
heart and to lose it is to be without the finest and 
highest values of life. Men of all time have had 
it. Today our attention is turned to some of the 
Psalms out of which spring a deep satisfying and 
never ceasing source of uplifting spiritual help.” 


I. The Nature of God 

Some years ago there was a popular song that 
concluded with the resolve to “let the rest of the 
world go by.” As if one could! Our very existence 
proves us a part of all. However, there are many 
individuals who resolve to let God “pass by.” As 
if one could! The idea that there is a God arises 
from the constitution of man’s very being. There 
is deep within man a passion to belong to some- 
thing or someone outside himself. Human life 
demands a standard and the ideal is that which is 
sought. Man seeks for perfection in goods, sports, 
machines, and in many other areas. He also seeks 
the best explanation for life’s goals and meanings. 
Many religions and cults have arisen to serve this 
purpose, but only one remains the ultimate meas- 
ure of life. Man’s mystical union with God arises 
to make the Christian way the best way. 

A. The yearning for this union with God is the 
theme of Psalms 36. Have someone read verses 
1-2. Of what is the psalmist aware in these verses? 
Do what you want. Have no fear of God. No one 
will find out! Are these statements popular today? 
This is a temptation that came to the psalmist, and 
it comes to all men. How does the singer know 
that men of his day have yielded to this tempta- 
tion (verses 3-4)? The falsity of these ideals is 
quickly seen by the singer, and he turns his 
thoughts elsewhere (verses 5-6). 

B. In what does the Psalm reach its climax? 
See Adult Student. What does the Temple wor- 


ship mean to the psalmist (verses 7-9)? Have 
someone read verse 9 aloud. What does this state- 
ment mean? Point out to the class that only an 
awareness of a unity with God could have pro- 
voked such a faith. Of what two things is the 
singer in danger (verse 11) ? Which is the greater 
danger? Which is more acute in the life of your 
class members? Most of us can withstand almost 
anything from the outside. It is that which arises 
within from which we have no ready refuge. Note 
verse 12. Here is an imaginative picture in the 
psalmist’s mind. Yet, is it altogether a product of 
his imagination? Is it not also a matter of faith? 
The psalmist is convinced of the justice and right- 
eousness of God. 


II. “I Will Lift Mine Eyes” 

Men’s thoughts look upward in the crises of life. 
The terrific bombardment of dangers and disasters 
to which they have been subjected humbles them 
and causes them as human molecules to want to 
unite with the great Creator. This new strength 
of the long look is seen many times and in varied 
places. Despite the seemingly divided state of the 
world, time is multiplying the hosts of those who 
are putting their trust in God until they find 
strength in themselves and are able to help others 
through God’s strengthening them. 

Leslie tells us that Psalms 11 “leads us into an 
experience of great personal peril.” What is the 
peril the psalmist faces (verse 2)? Why does he 
face this danger (verse 2)? Re-examine verse 2 
and see if you can find any suggestions as to the 
broader problem involved and one with which we 
are concerned today. The forces of right are being 
defeated by the violence of the wicked. The very 
foundations are being undermined (verse 3). 
What can the righteous do? What are some people 
suggesting (verse 1)? The psalmist gives his 
answer in verse 4. Where does he go and why does 
he go there (verse 4) ? What is the reward—“por- 
tion of their cup”—of the wicked (verse 6) and 
of the righteous (verse 7) ? 

In times of crises, what can “the righteous” do? 
This means those in your class and in the present. 
What can you do in times of crises? The psalmist 
suggests a possible answer—keep on doing what 
is right. Is this advice sound today? Why do not 
more people follow this counsel? 

B. With what is Psalms 27 concerned? It is a 
Psalm of trust, divided into two parts—verses 
1-6 and verses 7-14. Verse 1 is an affirmation of 
faith. Note that a life committed to God finds 
“light,” “salvation,” and a “stronghold.” Is this 
true today? With the assurance of the presence 
of God, he sees the wicked overcome (verses 
2-3). What do you think the psalmist means by 
“the beauty of the Lorp” (verse 4)? See Leslie’s 
comments in Adult Student. What does he long 
for (verse 4) and why (verse 5)? What does he 
promise to do (verse 6)? The keynote of the first 
six verses is the protection of God. 
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The second part of Psalms 27 (verses 7-14) was 
originally a separate poem, but it has one thing 
in common with the first part (verses 1-6) and 
that is a longing for firsthand experience with God. 
Carefully compare verses 4 and 8. With what 
danger is the psalmist faced in the second section 
(verses 11-12)? Even his parents forsake him. To 
whom does he turn (verses 7-9)? For what does 
he pray in verse 11? Is this prayer answered 
(verse 14) ? How do we seek the presence of God 
today? 


III. Fellowship With God 

God is good. He is a Father. We are his children. 
The human race is a family. In a family all suffer 
to some extent together. This is true whether it 
be on beds of sickness or whether it be from the 
pains of a sin of omission or commission, or from 
still another cause. God enables men to use suffer- 
ing for their own enrichment as well as for the 
strengthening of others. In the next four Psalms 
to which our attention is turned, we see the re- 
ligious experience obtained in two different causes 
of suffering. 

A. Psalms 6 is a lament because of sickness. 
What did the psalmist consider the cause of his 
illness (verse 1)? Do people today believe that 
sickness is an evidence of sin? The psalmist not 
only was beset by physical troubles, but also by 
still other problems (verse 10). What is his prayer 
(verse 4)? When does he suffer most (verse 6) ? 
Did God hear and answer his supplication (verses 
8-10) ? Note that in the last verses of the Psalm, 
because God responds to his tears, his supplica- 
tion, and his prayer, the psalmist sees himself 
vindicated of any wrongdoing. 

B. An individual being unjustly persecuted by 
ungodly enemies turns to God in Psalms 25. He 


wants God’s vindication in verse 2. What does he 
seek (verse 5)? What troubles him (verse 7) ? 
What verse in the Psalm affects you most deeply? 
Who have influenced him (verses 12-14)? Have 
some class member read verse 18. This is a petition 
for pardon. Verse 22 is added to the poem, and 
thus an individual’s lament becomes adapted for 
use in the congregation. 

C. The purpose of Psalms 26 is very similar to 
that of Psalms 25. What does the psalmist fear 
(verse 9)? He considers himself innocent of any 
wrongdoing and so states his conviction (verses 
3-5). Where does the psalmist go (verse 8) ? What 
does this place mean to him (verses 8-12) ? Leslie 
says that this poem is a testimony of the love of 
the psalmist for the Temple. Do we love our 
church? What do we love about it? Does our re- 
lationship to the church provide us with spiritual 
resources for personal religious living? Why does 
it, or why does it not do this? Here the teacher 
can strongly emphasize the role the church should 
play in the life of the individual. 

D. Psalms 31 is a poem which formerly con- 
sisted of two psalms. What is the trouble of the 
psalmist in verses 1-8? The second part, verses 9- 
24, tells of the psalmist being a sick man. In this 
time of distress, he does not forget God (verses 
3-4). He remembers his past blessings and his 
background of religious experience. What associa- 
tion has verse 5 with Jesus? Did God answer his 
supplications (verses 7-8)? Note the encourage- 
ment and assurance of verse 24. Ponder these 
words. We need to incorporate the full meaning 
of this verse into our own thinking. 

ASSIGNMENT: Remind the class to study the ma- 
terials in Adult Student and to read the Bible 
selections in preparation for next Sunday’s lesson. 


Nov. 23: GREAT FAVORITES OF DEVOTION 


Biblical Interpretations 


In this lesson we shall discuss briefly two some- 
what different types of Psalms. The first is indi- 
cated by our subject, which has reference to 
Psalms of trust and confidence. The second is the 
royal Psalms, and our discussion of this type 
will give us some background for the next lesson, 
which will deal with the Psalms of the enthrone- 
ment of the Lord. 

It is understandable that the Psalms of trust 
and confidence would be great favorites in the 
devotional life of Christians; for trust in God is 
a basic element in the religious life. This theme is 
to be found in Psalms of all types, but it is the 
basic theme of certain Psalms, such as Psalms 4, 
11, 16, 23, 27, 62, 91, 121, 131. The Twenty-third 
Psalm is one of the best known of this type. 

We have already commented on the picture 
of the Lord as the Shepherd and the people as 
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by Herbert G. May 


his flock which appears in a number of places in 
the Psalms. We recall the representation of the 
Lord as the Good Shepherd in Isaiah 40:11, where 
like a shepherd the Lord tends his flock and 
carries the lambs in his bosom, gently leading 
those who give suck. We all know the effective 
use of the shepherd imagery in the Gospel of 
John, chapter 10. The margin of the Revised 
Standard Version provides an important com- 
mentary on the Twenty-third Psalm. It notes that 
the literal Hebrew of “still waters” is “waters of 
rest.” It gives an alternative translation of “life” 
for “soul,” “right paths” for “paths of righteous- 
ness,” “only” for “surely,” “kindness” for 
“mercy,” “as long as I live” for “for ever,” and 
“the valley of deep darkness” for “the valley of 
the shadow of death.” Read the Psalm substituting 
these words and see the added meaning it may 
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have for you. “The valley of deep darkness,” 
which many modern scholars prefer as the trans- 
lation, would have reference to the valleys 
through which the sheep go, and where in the 
evening the deepening shadows appear while it 
is still not dark on the hilltops, and the sheep are 
subject to attack from the wild animals which may 
lurk in the thickets. 

The quiet confidence of the psalmist amid the 
storms of life may be most effectively illustrated 
in Psalms 27: 


The Lorp is my light and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear? 

The Lorp is the stronghold of my life; 
of whom shall I be afraid? 

Though a host encamp against me, 
my heart shall not fear; 


though war arise against me, 
yet I will be confident. (Verses 1, 3.) 


As we know, dangers of many kinds, some of 
them most appalling, threaten men and nations. 
But, in the words of Luther’s hymn, “A mighty 
fortress is our God” (see hymn No. 67). In the 
Psalms God is often spoken of as a refuge and 
stronghold, as in Psalms 9:9 where he is a strong- 
hold for the oppressed in time of trouble, or in 
14:6 where he is the refuge of the poor, while 
in 57:1 are the words: 


In the shadows of thy wings I will take refuge, 
till the storms of destruction pass by. 


The Lord is a rock and a fortress in Psalms 18: 2; 


31:3; 71:3; 144:2. This does not imply a retreat 
from the world, but rather a refuge from which 
the evils of the world may be faced and conquered. 

We turn to our second type of Psalm, the royal 
Psalm, which has to do with the king. These are 
Psalms 2, 18, 20, 21, 45, 61, 63, 72, 89, 110, 118, 
132, 144. There are some scholars who think that 
these have to do largely with the Messianic king 
of the new age, but many scholars believe that 
the allusion is always to the king actually seated 
on the throne. There were kings who reigned over 
the Jews in the second and first centuries B.c., 
and some scholars would associate some of the 
royal Psalms with these kings, interpreting Psalms 
2, for instance, as a hymn composed for the mar- 
riage of Alexander Jannaeus in 103 B.c. But it is 
doubtful if any of the Psalms are as late as this, 
and all the royal Psalms are more properly to 
be dated to the period before the Exile into 
Babylonia, before 586 B.c. 

The occasions for the royal Psalms are varied. 
Psalms 45 is a marriage hymn, thought by some to 
have been written to celebrate the marriage of 
King Ahab and Queen Jezebel (see verse 12); 
for Jezebel was the daughter of Ethbaal, king of 
Tyre, called in I Kings 16:31 the king of the 
Sidonians (i.e., of the Phoenicians). Psalms 2 and 


110 are coronation Psalms, written on the occasion 
of the crowning of the king, and perhaps also 
used to celebrate the aniversary of the king’s coro- 
nation. Psalms 18 is a Psalm composed to cele- 
brate the victory of the king (see verses 31-50; 
the first part has the form of the individual Psalm 
of thanksgiving). Psalms 20 may have been sung 
before engaging in battle, and is a prayer that the 
Lord may give the king victory. Psalms 21 is a 
prayer for the king, perhaps sung, as Leslie sug- 
gests, by the royal choir in the Temple on the 
anniversary of the king’s enthronement (see 
verses 3-4). Psalms 61 is a prayer by the king, 
perhaps when he is sick (see verse 3). Psalms 
72 is a prayer for the king, probably on the occas- 
ion of his enthronement. Psalms 118 is probably 
to be taken as a royal hymn of thanksgiving, with 
the king speaking, and used in connection with a 
procession into the Temple headed by the king on 
the New Year’s Day. Psalms 144 is a prayer by 
the king before engaging in battle, and may be 
compared with Psalms 20. 

The royal Psalms reflect the religious character 
of the Hebrew state. The king stood in very close 
relationship to God, and in the early period seems 
to have had priestly as well as royal functions. 
See II Samuel 6: 16-19; I Kings 3: 4. The Canaanite 
kings had both priestly and royal functions, as we 
learn also from Genesis 14:18, where Melchizedek 
is described as both priest and king. So thus the 
enthroned king in Psalms 110:4 is a “priest after 
the order of Melchizedek.” The Davidic king was 
subject to the Lord, who was King. The king was 
the servant of the Lord (Psalms 89:20). Psalms 
89 stresses the rule of the Lord and the fact that 
the Holy One of Israel was King (see verses 
5-18). In Psalms 110 the king (the “lord” of 
verse 1) sits at the right hand of the enthroned 
Lord. Upon his coronation the king became “the 
son of God” (see Psalms 2:7), and called the Lord 
his father (Psalms 89: 26). The king, like the peo- 
ple, was a humble suppliant of the Lord (Psalms 
18: 1-39; 63:1). His trust was in the Lord, and he 
would dwell forever before the Lord (Psalms 
23:7}. : 

One of the best expressions of a just rule found 
anywhere in the Old Testament is the following: 


Give the king thy justice, O God, 
and thy righteousness to the royal son! 

May he judge thy people with righteousness, 
and thy poor with justice! 

Let the mountains bear prosperity for the people, 
and the hills, in righteousness! 

May he defend the cause of the poor of the people, 
give deliverance to the needy, 
and crush the oppressor! (Psalms 72:1-4.) 


See also Psalms 72:12-14. If the king’s sons for- 
sake God’s law, they will be punished (89: 30- 
32); if they keep his covenant, they and their 
sons shall sit on the throne forever (132:11, 12; 
compare 89: 35-37). 
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To meet the needs of adults in mission fields who have 
recently learned to read, copies of the Gospels with large 
type and suitable illustrations are being prepared by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in London. (Interna- 
tional News Photo.) 


These pre-exilic royal Psalms were later inter- 
preted as references to the Messianic king. In 
any case, with this conception of the nature of 
the king, it is not surprising that the pictures of 
the coming of the ideal king of the new age, the 
Messiah, should have much in common with the 
picture of the king in the Psalms at this point. So 
it is that we are told in the Book of Isaiah that a 
king will reign 


upon the throne of David, and over his kingdom, 
to establish it, and to uphold it 
with justice and with righteousness 
from this time forth and for evermore 
(Isaiah 9:7). 


See also Isaiah 11:4-5; righteousnes will be the 
girdle around the waist of the Messianic king, 
and faithfulness the girdle around his loins, and 
he will judge with justice the poor and needy. 
The word “Messiah” means “the Anointed One”; 
for the king was anointed on his coronation. In the 
picture of the just king in the Psalms we have 
further evidence of prophetic influence on the 
Temple liturgies. 

In closing our discussion, we will call attention 
to the fact that the royal Psalms recognize that 
the king’s victories are won by the king not by 
virtue of his own strength, but because he has the 
help of the Lord. See 18: 33-36; 21:8; 61:3; 144:1- 
2, etc. It was not physical strength or the size of 
the army that determined the victory. In Psalms 
20: 6-8 we find a warning to those today who place 
sole reliance on military might: 


Now I know that the Lorp will help his anointed; 


he will answer him from his holy heaven 
with mighty victories by his right hand. 
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Some boast of chariots, and some of horses; 
but we boast of the name of the Lorp our God. 

They will collapse and fall; 

but we shall rise and stand upright. 


Aids to Teaching by James E. Ward 


Dean Russell Wicks of Princeton told of a cer- 
tain house located on top of Mount Tom in Mas- 
sachusetts. Upon his visit there the aged man who 
owned the house showed him an unusual view of 
the Berkshire foothills on the western horizon. 
The view was shown through a window that 
had four panes of different-colored glass. The view 
in each case was the same, but the picture was 
quite different through each pane. Through the 
blue, the landscape took on the aspect of winter. 
Through the brown pane, there was a touch of 
autumn on the countryside. Through the green, 
one immediately got the impression of spring. 
Through the red, there was the suggestion of a 
summer sunset. 

Life is like that. Different people look at the 
same thing and see it differently. This is because 
each wears glasses differently colored. As we have 
been studying the Psalms, we have seen that cer- 
tain ones appeal more than others. We cannot ex- 
plain exactly why, but we like this one or that 
one better because, as we view it through our 
particular “colored” vision, it leaves an impression 
with us that makes it a favorite. 

In beginning today’s session, it might be well 
to ask the group a series of questions. What is 
your favorite color? Why is it your favorite? 
What is your favorite song and why? What food 
do you like best? Why? Favorites in other areas 
might be included, but always ask “why” a 
particular thing is favored. The type of answer 
will be that our favorites are selected because of 
the association the favorite had with a meaning- 
ful experience. Individuals even have favorite de- 
votional materials. This is not strange at all. 
Here again selection is made because of the as- 
sociation or meaningfulness. Not all would prefer 
any one type. 


I. The High or Low Road 

Leslie in Adult Student has selected seven 
Psalms which are favorites with many people. If 
your class members were choosing their favorites 
from the Psalms, this group would, no doubt, poll 
the highest number of votes. These are the ones 
most often committed to memory, too. They have 
been the favorites of many people at many dif- 
ferent periods of time. As they are studied, seek 
to determine why they rate as favorites. The first 
to which attention is focused is the Psalm which 
introduces the Book of Psalms. 

A. Leslie says that Psalms 1 was “probably 
written to be the introduction to the entire 
Psalter.” Why does he believe this (see Adult 
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Student)? Who does this Psalm describe? Note 
that the good man is one who does not do certain 
things, as well as a person who does certain things 
(verse 2). Are these tests applicable to twentieth- 
century Christians? What do “walks not in the 
counsel of the wicked” and “his delight is in the 
law of the Lorp” mean in modern terminology? 
Stress the modern applicability of these Psalms. 
B. Emphasize the fact that one chooses the 
high road or the low road by degrees, by little 
choices, by routine decisions. Then ask the ques- 
tions raised by Leslie: “Which way am I now 
walking? Living as I now am, what will be the 
ultimate issue of my conduct? How sharp and 
clear is my distinction between the two ways?” 


II. The Protective Care of God 

The theme of the shepherd and his flock is a 
familiar one in the Bible. The writers were from 
a background where sheep not only provided 
many people with a livelihood, but also supplied 
many of the products used in daily living. Hence, 
it is not surprising that God should be referred to 
as the Shepherd and the people as his flock in a 
number of places in the Bible. 

A. Have your group repeat Psalms 23 from 
memory. Comment on its beauty of style, its 
vividness of portrayal, and its deep spiritual mean- 
ing. Note that at verse 5, the figure of Jehovah as 
shepherd is changed to that of host. What does 
Jehovah as a host do for the individual guest in 
his “house” (the Temple)? Who pursues the 
psalmist (verse 6)? Leslie says that the Psalm 
includes the two main thoughts of God. What are 
they? 

B. Bring to the class May’s comments on this 
Psalm. Particularly follow his suggestion of read- 
ing the Psalm with the substitutions he suggests. 
These word and phrase substitutions will not de- 
stroy the beauty of the poem, but they will make 
it more meaningful. 

C. Stress the point that the “Lorp is MY shep- 
herd.” This is not an attitude of a Pharisee, but of 
one who deep down within him knows that about 
which he speaks. 


III. God Is Our Refuge 

Man has many and varied relations, but of this 
multitude, his spiritual relations are the most 
vital. Man has an intimate relationship with a 
personal God. It is there whether he recognizes it 
or not. It is this relationship which gives life pur- 
pose and meaning. 

A. Psalms 90 is a petition for release. Note the 
sense of trust expressed in verse 1. What element 
in God does this Psalm emphasize (verses 2-4)? 
“Our” and “we” are used throughout the Psalm. 
To whom do these words refer? Have someone 
read carefully verses 7-12. What is their meaning 
to us? Leslie’s comments in Adult Student will be 
helpful in answering this question. For what is 
the psalmist pleading in verses 13-15? Call atten- 


tion to verse 16. What does it mean? More and 
more of us need to see the wonders of God. 

B. Psalms 95 is a poem of majesty and power. 
Leslie points out that verses 1-7 are very familiar 
passages. These verses are a congregational hymn 
of praise. Verses 1-2 anc 6 give us two calls to 
praise. Compare the two. Which is the deeper in 
mood? Why praise God (verses 3-5)? Leslie says 
that this praise is threefold. What are the different 
phases? Carefully note verse 7. Here again is a 
threefold reason for praise of God. What are the 
elements here? The hymn of praise ends sudden- 
ly, and beginning with the latter part of verse 7, 
a single voice is lifted from a prophetic-minded 
psalmist who speaks a message of warning. What 
is he saying to the congregation? 

C. The words of Psalms 91 are spoken with 
great confidence. He who trusts in God is assured 
of his care and protection. Verse 2 expresses this 
sentiment in very familiar words. What are the 
psalmist’s reasons for his great trust (verses 3-8 
and 13) ? Note the great faith expressed in verses 
9-13. Only a very devout man could have thus 
spoken. The climax of the Psalm is reached in 
verses 14-16. What does Jehovah here promise 
through his servant, the priest? Have we these 
same assurances today? 

D. Psalms 121 is an antiphonal hymn with two 
persons, the worshiper and the priest, taking part. 
You will remember that we devoted an entire 
lesson to. such poems three weeks ago. In the 
minds of people today and of all times, where 
do we think of God dwelling? Why is it not a bad 
idea, even though God dwells within and among 
men, to think of such terms as “above,” “up,” or 
“over” when thinking of God? Note the majesty 
and power of verse 1. The query raised is an- 
swered in verse 2. What aspect of God gives the 
psalmist assurance of help (verse 2)? Note the 
change of pronoun in verses 3-8, from “I” to “he.” 
Here the priest is speaking. How does God help 
the needy soul (verses 3-4) ? 

E. Psalms 103 is a song of individual thanks- 
giving and the rendering of the Psalm was but a 
part of the complete expression of thanks; it was 
a part of an entire service in the Temple. Most 
hymns summon the psalmist’s fellow worshipers 
to praise. Wherein does this Psalm differ (verses 
1-3) ? Note how the Psalm rises from the benefits 
experienced by the psalmist himself (verses 3-5), 
to blessings experienced by the nation (verses 
6-14), and then rises to God’s dealings with man- 
kind (verses 15-18), and finally to God’s dealings 
with the universe (verses 19-20). What had the 
psalmist himself experienced from God (verses 
3-5) ? What in God’s blessings to his people most 
impressed the psalmist (verses 7-8) ? What were 
the most moving of God’s dealings with the na- 
tion (verses 9-14) ? Stress the importance of this 
Psalm particularly at this season of the year. 

ASSIGNMENT: Ask the class to read the biblical 
passages and the lesson in Adult Student. 
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Nov. 30: THANKSGIVING AND ENTHRONEMENT 


Biblical Interpretations 


As part of his preparation for this lesson, the 
teacher may review the “Biblical Interpretations” 
in ADULT TEACHER for October 26 and November 
2, where the individual and community thanks- 
giving Psalms are discussed. The enthronement 
of the Lord Psalms are of sufficient importance 
that we should devote to them all the available 
space in today’s presentation of the teachers’ ma- 
terials. They will tell us much about the Hebrew 
idea of God and of the kingdom of God. The 
enthronement Psalms may be illustrated by 
Psalms 24, 29, 47, 68, 93, 96 through 99, and there 
are closely related Psalms, such as the royal 
Psalms (see Psalms 18, 89, 110, 118). There are 
also, as we shall see, important associations with 
the biblical literature outside the Psalms. 

We must first understand a little about the 
Hebrew ideas concerning the kingship of God, 
the Temple as the palace of God, and the New 
Year’s Day celebration of the entrance of the 
glory of God into the Temple. First a word about 
God as King. 

As we have seen, the Hebrews thought of God 
as Shepherd. Often they spoke of him as Lord and 
of themselves as servants. Occasionally they pic- 
tured him as a father; in Psalms 103:13 we read: 


As a father pities his children, 
so the Lorp pities those who fear him. 


See also 89:26. But God is often designated as 
King; see Psalms 5:2; 10:16; 24:7-10; 29:10; 
44:4; 47:6-7; 68:24; 74:12; 84:3; 89:18; 98:6; 
149: 2. Passages which are translated in the King 
James Version “The Lorp [or God] reigns,” etc., 
might be rendered “The Lorp [or God] is king,” 
as in 47:8; 93:1; 96:10; 97:1; 99:1; 146:10 and 
are so rendered in two of these instances in the 
Revised Standard Version. Where we are told 
that the Lord “sits,” we could translate “sits en- 
throned.” In 9:4; 47:8, God sits on the throne. Not 
only the Hebrews pictured the deity sitting on 
the throne, but the pagan nations also pictured 
their chief gods as kings seated on a throne. Thus 
archaeology has recovered Canaanite monuments 
depicting Canaanite gods sitting on thrones with 
their feet on footstools. For the footstool of the 
Lord see Psalms 99:5; 132:7, the latter reading: 


Let us go to his dwelling place; 
let us worship at his footstool! 


The Temple was the house of the Lord, and 
the Hebrew word for temple, hekal, also means 
palace. The Temple was the palace of the Lord 
as King. The holy of holies or inner room of the 
Temple was the throne-room, the place where the 
invisible God sat enthroned above the cherubim. 
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by Herbert G. May 


In pagan temples there was an image of the en- 
throned deity in the holy of holies of the temple. 
Of course the Lord could not be limited to the 
Temple, and the Lord enthroned in the Temple 
was at the same time the Lord enthroned in 
heaven and present everywhere. 

Some scholars have very plausibly concluded 
that the Hebrews had a New Year’s ceremony or 
ritual of the annual enthronement of the Lord in 
the Temple, when the ark would be carried in 
sacred procession and deposited within the holy 
of holies of the Temple. There is a certain parallel 
with the New Year’s festival of the Babylonians. 
It has been shown that the Temple area at Jeru- 
salem was so arranged that on the day of the fall 
equinox, the New Year’s Day, the first rays of 
the sun as it rose over the Mount of Olives would 
shine directly through the east gate of the Temple 
area, through the doors of the Temple, and into 
the holy of holies, lighting up the darkened in- 
terior. This was regarded as the entrance of the 
glory of the Lord into the Temple, at the time 
of his enthronement. A kind of watchnight service 
was held, as the worshipers or priests in the 
Temple courts waited for the dawn of this New 
Year’s Day, which was called the day of the 
Lord and a day of light. Psalms 134 may have 
been used on this occasion. 

Psalms 47 has also been interpreted as a pro- 
cessional Psalm of the enthronement of the Lord. 
It is used today in the synagogue as an introduc- 
tion to the service of sounding the shophar or 
ram’s horn on the New Year’s Day, Rosh Ha- 
shana. 

Reflections of the conception of the Lord newly 
enthroned as King on the day of the New Year 
may be found at various points in the Old Testa- 
ment. In Exodus 40:34 ff. we are told how, after 
the tabernacle had been finished, the cloud of 
the glory of the Lord covered the tabernacle and 
the glory of the Lord filled the Temple. In the 
seventh month, which was the month of the He- 
brew New Year’s Day (even as it is today) , when 
Solomon dedicated his newly built Temple at 
Jerusalem, the ark was put into the holy of holies, 
the inner room, and “the glory of the Lorp filled 
the house of the Lorn” (I Kings 8:11). 

Read Psalms 24, and review Leslie’s description 
of it in Adult Student for October 19. It is a New 
Year’s processional hymn for the time of the en- 
trance of the ark and the glory of the Lord into 
the Temple. Verse 7 reads: 


Lift up your heads, O gates! 
and be lifted up, O ancient doors! 
that the King of glory may come in. 


The reference is to the east gate of the Temple 
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courts, on the side toward the Mount of Olives. 
Psalms 68 is also a processional hymn (see verses 
24 ff.), and some scholars think it is really a col- 
lection of brief songs used in the ritual of the 
enthronement of the Lord. It begins with the 
words of the litany recited when the ark was 
carried in procession. 

In these Psalms we catch a glimpse of the 
majesty and mystery of God as it must have been 
appreciated by the worshipers in the Temple at 
the time of the New Year’s Day services. Read 
particularly Psalms 29:3 ff., which begins: 


The voice of the Lorn is upon the waters; 
the God of glory thunders, 
the LorD, upon many waters. 


The vivid, colorful paintings of the God of glory 
by the word-brush of the psalmists are unsur- 
passed. So the Lord is pictured in 97: 2-5: 


Clouds and thick darkness are round about him; 

righteousness and justice are the foundation of 
his throne. 

Fire goes before him, 
and burns up his adversaries round about. 

His lightnings lighten the world; 
the earth sees and trembles. 

The mountains melt like wax before the Lorp, 
before the Lord of all the earth. 


In the midst of his awe in the presence of God, 
the psalmist does not forget that the God of 
power is a God of justice and righteousness. For 
other such representations of the Lord see Psalms 
18:6-13 and the psalm in Habakkuk 3:3-6. This 
God of power is one who has conquered the un- 
ruly elements in the world of nature (see Psalms 
29 and 93), and who overcomes his enemies (see 
Psalms 47:3; 68:1-3, 11-14, 21-23; 97:7). He is 
also “the Lorp of hosts,” which could also be 
rendered “the Lorp of armies’; compare 24:8: 


Who is the King of glory? 
The Lorp, strong and mighty, 
the Lorp, mighty in battle! 


To appreciate the spirit of these Psalms we must 
read them. The psalmists catch a glimpse of the 
God of glory comparable to that which Ezekiel 
saw in his vision of the glory of God (Ezekiel 1). 
This is one of the many aspects of God of which 
we should be aware, and few hymns can express 
as effectively as these Psalms the reverence and 
awe that we feel in the presence of God. 

The Lord sits on his throne both as King and as 
a Judge. The New Year’s Day was a day of judg- 
ment. In the Babylonian thought it was the day 
on which the tablets of fate were written. The 
theme of judgment occurs often in the enthrone- 
ment Psalms, especially in Psalms 96 through 99, 
and in it we can see further evidence of the in- 


fluence of the prophets on the Psalms. In Psalms 
96:13 the Lord comes to judge the world with 
righteousness and the peoples with his truth (see 
also verse 10 and Psalms 98:9). Psalms 97:2, 10-11 
informs us that righteousness and justice are the 
foundations of his throne, that the Lord preserves 
the lives of his faithful ones and delivers them 
from the hand of the wicked, and that 


Light dawns for the righteous, 
and joy for the upright in heart. 


In Psalms 99:4 the Lord is “Mighty King, lover 
of justice,” who has established equity and exe- 
cuted justice and righteousness in Jacob. The 
Lord blesses his people with peace and gives 
them power and strength (Psalms 29:11; 68:35). 
The enthroned God passes judgment against the 
wicked and the adversaries of his people (see 
Psalms 110:5-6; 82; 68: 28-31). 

The kingship of the Lord implies a kingdom, 
and here we have part of what we may call the 
Old Testament conception of the kingdom or 
dominion of God. See also Psalms 22: 28: 


For dominion belongs to the Lorp, 
and he rules over the nation. 


We might speak of it as both the kingdom which 
is present and the kingdom which is to come. 
God enthroned in his Temple as King on the New 
Year’s Day ruled throughout the year. Each year 
was in a sense under God’s rule, while God was 
ruling in justice and righteousness. This is the 
kingdom here and now. Some of the enthrone- 
ment Psalms which picture the final judgment of 
God as God sits enthroned as King over the 
nations in the coming new age have reference to 
the kingdom of God of the future, when the pur- 
pose of God’s creation is realized. 

The idea of God as King and of the dominion 
of God is important for us today. God is Father, 
but he is also King—glorious, majestic, powerful 
—and as King he is also Judge. 


Aids to Teaching by James E. Ward 


Do you take things for granted? Most all of us 
do in many areas of life. We have many posses- 
sions, but they are only commonplace things, and 
we do not appreciate them as we should. For ex- 
ample, have you ever heard the words, after a 
long illness in the hospital, “Tomorrow you may 
go home”? Just what did you think about after 
you heard them? Among other things, perhaps 
the thought came to your mind that you would 
never again take healthy living for granted. Is 
it not strange that we do not appreciate the great 
and good things of life until too late, or almost 
too late? Mother, father, home, health, and a 
host of other irreplaceables are taken for granted 
until they are gone. 
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This is true of certain seasons of the year. The 
calendar marks in red letters certain days which 
may or may not be legal holidays, but they are 
dates of special significance. The church calendar, 
too, has its red-letter days, but other than a per- 
functory observance, these days have no special 
meaning or importance to many of us. Two of 
these dates fall within the week of this lesson. 
Thanksgiving Day was observed throughout the 
country on Thursday, the 27th. Was it taken for 
granted? Was it only a holiday? Did we ponder its 
significance? Were we really thankful for our 
many blessings? 

This Sunday, November 30, is the beginning 
of one of the holiest seasons in all the Christian 
year. It is the first Sunday in Advent, which cele- 
brates the coming of our Lord. Leslie in Adult 
Student states that “it includes four Sundays, 
reckoning from the Sunday nearest to Saint 
Andrew’s Day (November 30). It is a season of 
devotion. It celebrates the coming of Christ in 
the flesh into the common life of men.” 

In beginning the lesson, the teacher might well 
want to speak of the significance of the two events 
which fall within the week. Call attention to their 
interdependence. “Thanksgiving and Enthrone- 
ment” is the title of this week’s lesson. Is there a 
relationship between the two? Does one depend 
upon the other? Unless we are more thankful, 
we can never enthrone the King of Kings in our 
lives. The kingship of God implies a kingdom. 
May says “The idea of God as King and of the 
dominion of God is important for us today. God 
is Father, he is also King—glorious, majestic, 
powerful.” A kingship also implies a followship. 
This is where you and I come into the picture. 


I. Collective Expressions of Gratitude 

From the Psalms we learn that all praise and 
thanksgiving belong ultimately to God. Further- 
more, we learn that God acknowledges our grati- 
tude. Thanksgiving for any one of us cannot stand 
alone. It must be an expression of a whole life, 
a whole way of living. Thanksgiving cannot flow 
out of lives that are unaware of the fact that we 
give expression to God’s presence in the daily 
choices of every sort that we make. Our lesson 
today is concerned with four Psalms of national 
thanksgiving. 

A. For what is the rendering of Psalms 65 a 
payment? What is the occasion that brought forth 
the vow? Have someone read verses 1-3. What is 
their meaning? What is gained by the psalmist 
from his worship in the Temple (verse 4)? For 
what is gratitude expressed in verse 5? What is 
the theme of verses 6-8? Here God is pictured as 
the Creator. What is the central thought of verses 
9-13? Here the discourse concerns God renewing 
his creation. Note particularly the word pictures 
in verses 9-13. Leslie speaks of these verses as 
“one of the loveliest pictures in the Psalter.” Do 
not lose sight of the significance of these verses. 
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They are a people’s thanksgiving to their God. 

B. Leslie calls attention to Psalms 118 as a 
“hymn of thanksgiving because of God’s repeated 
deliverance of his people.” Notice that verses 1-4 
are rendered responsively. Who is called to give 
thanks to the Lord in verse 1? Who are addressed 
in verses 2, 3, and 4? Note that each of the first 
four verses ends with the same response. This 
is a response that more of us need to be fully 
conscious of today. Our worries and burdens 
would not loom so large if we truly believed that 
“his steadfast love endures for ever.” What is the , 
theme of the national thanksgiving song as found 
in verses 6-9? 

With what is the psalmist concerned in verses 
10-12? Note that God has been close to his people 
when they needed him. The psalmist makes this 
clear in verses 13-18. Where are the hymn singers 
in verse 19? Verse 20 is the gatekeeper’s response. 
Leslie tells us that verses 21-24 are a beautiful 
hymn sung by the choir. What is the meaning of 
verse 22? Leslie says that verse 25 is the New 
Year’s prayer of the congregation. Verse 26 is the 
priestly blessing. Verse 27 concerns two ritualistic 
ceremonies. See the account by Leslie in Adult 
Student for explanations of these ceremonies. The 
worshipers utter their thanks in verse 28. The 
Psalm closes as it began. 

C. Psalms 124 portrays how, to the psalmist, 
his God is the active and powerful creator. See 
Leslie’s remarks about the historical background 
of the song. Observe the conditions faced by the 
people of Israel before the help of God came 
(verses 2-7). Note the phrase “the Lorp who was 
on our side.” To be aware of this is important 
today. Through what pictures does the psalmist 
portray release (verses 6-7) ? Have someone read 
verse 8. This verse brings into present reality the 
past experience. 

D. Psalms 67 is a hymn of national thanksgiving 
for a good harvest (verse 6). Verse 1 is a prayer. 
To whom does “us” refer in this verse? What is 
the psalmist saying in verses 2-4? Note that more 
persons are encompassed in verse 5. Does verse 
6 refer to a past time or a future time, or both? 
Remember this is a hymn of praise for God’s ma- 
terial blessings on the part of the Hebrews. How- 
ever, in verse 7 all peoples are included. 


II. Enthroning the King of Kings 

Today is the first Sunday in Advent. Advent 
is “The Season of Expectancy.” Next to Lent, it 
is the most significant season of preparation in 
the Christian year. As we look forward toward 
this season, we can lift our hearts in thanksgiving. 
For of all things, we can be most grateful for the 
Incarnation. What is the message of Advent? The 
light of God through Christ can only illumine 
those whose hearts are open. He cannot be en- 
throned as King of our souls unless we are pre- 
pared to receive him. 

The three remaining Psalms to be considered 
in this lesson are enthronement Psalms. It will 
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help us to think of God as the King of our lives 
as we understand the meaning of the kingship of 
God to ancient Israel. These hymns will summon 
us, as they have people of all times since they 
were first sung, to enthrone God, as revealed to 
us in Christ, as the Lord of our lives. 

A. Read Psalms 47 as a hymn of the enthrone- 
ment of Jehovah. May says that the Psalm is still 
used today in Judaism “as an introduction to the 
service of sounding the shophar or ram’s horn on 
the New Year’s Day, Rosh Hashana.” In verse 
5 the word used for “trumpet” is shophar. To 
whom is the summons to praise issued in verse 1? 
What is the theme of the praise (verses 2-4) ? 
Verse 5 means that God has ascended his throne 
amid the acclaim of his worshipers. What are the 
limits to the authority of God (verses 7-9)? To 
whom are the commands in verses 6 and 7 di- 
rected? With what thought does the Psalm end 
(verse 9) ? Who is the Lord of our lives? 

B. Another Psalm which is similar to Psalms 
47 is Psalms 93. Read the opening phrase, “The 
Lorp reigns,” as “The Lorp has become king!” 
What are the robes of the newly enthroned King 
(verse 1)? What has his enthronement meant to 
the world (verse 1)? How long has he been 
King of the world (verse 2)? Note the imagined 
struggle between God and the roaring floods in 





Conflict of Loyalties, edited by R. M. Mac- 
Iver; Harper and Brothers, 1952; Copy- 
righted by The Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies; $2.00, 150 pages. 


REVIEWED BY SHELBY E. SOUTHARD 


With rare discernment, Aristotle once observed 
that perhaps it is not the same thing to be a good 
man and a good citizen. 

The conflict of loyalties which affords some basis 
for this statement also provides the subject matter 
for the eleven contributors to a new volume 
edited by R. M. MaclIver of Columbia University. 
It is always a mark of a perceptive and sensitive 
mind that it delights in conjuring with the appar- 
ent paradox, the plausible contradiction, or the 
necessity for striking a neat balance between op- 
posing sets of facts. Because such discussion is a 
type of intellectual fun like chess, we have a field 
here that interests even those not too much con- 
cerned for the dignity and worth of the individual 
human being whose basic rights get tangled up 
in these conflicts of loyalty. 

While this makes for lively reading on no 
deeper level than mere intellectual exercise, the 
concern of these writers goes much deeper. This 
is brilliantly illustrated in the very first chapter 
where Lyman Bryson talks about deceiving the 
public for the public’s good, an old and very ques- 
tionable proposition. ; 
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verse 3. Then God speaks (verse 4) and the en- 
throned King is in control (verse 5). 

C. A third hymn, closely related to the two just 
studied, is Psalms 96. Leslie thinks this is the 
finest of the Psalms of enthronement. To whom is 
the summons given to sing a new song (verses 
1-3) ? Note that the reason for the praise is the 
greatness of God. Why praise Jehovah in prefer- 
ence to other gods (verses 4-5)? Note the three 
things which enter into the praise of the Lord: 
His power of salvation (verse 2), his glory (verse 
3), and his creation (verse 5). We view a proces- 
sion in verse 6. What precedes the Lorp? What 
abides in the sanctuary? The procession stands be- 
fore the Temple gates. The people praise, then 
sacrifice, and then prostrate themselves before 
God (verses 7-9). Verse 10 is the climax; for here 
is the enthronement ceremony. 

Have someone read verse 13 carefully. Remem- 
ber that this ceremony was performed annually 
on the beginning of the New Year. Hence, as the 
Psalm is sung, it means the enthronement of God 
again and God’s kingship over his people is given 
a renewed emphasis. Do not we need to enthrone 
him in our lives? Today marks the beginning of a 
season of the year which can have little meaning 
unless God through Christ is born anew in us. 





Private profit versus public good, the rights of 
the individual versus the demands of the state, 
freedom and interference in American education 
—these are a few of the provocative subjects 
treated with varying effectiveness by the writers 
of Conflict of Loyalties. 

The great value of this book is the recognition 
by all who helped write it that in every case the 
conflicts are real and that there are no easy an- 
swers by which they may be resolved. Since the 
resolution of all today’s problems about which 
there are conflicting loyalties carries no insurance 
that more will not arise tomorrow, the overriding 
interest is not in any particular answer to a 
particular question but in seeing that we here in 
this land so favored of God strengthen a system 
whereby these solutions may be secured in the 
free market of ideas by making certain that we 
preserve the right of every point of view to be 
expressed. 

Any reader of Conflict of Loyalties should be 
prepared to do a bit of uneasy twisting and 
squirming, mentally if not actually; for the con- 
flicts strike at the heart of some of our most 
cherished assumptions. 


[Shelby E. Southard is editor of The Methodist 
Layman.—EpIToR] 
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Tuis may be a good month to start some new adult discussion groups. A 
variety of materials are available for groups of adults who like to get 
together to talk about things that interest them. They need not be formally 
organized, particularly at first. Ten or a dozen persons who get together 
sometime to talk about a book or who incidentally get to discussing some 
problem that concerns them may find enough interest to want to meet at 
intervals. If they discuss things that interest them and seem important 


to them, they will want to continue. 
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Good discussions, like good peo- 
ple, do not always look or sound 
alike. Whatever the externals, how- 
ever, successful group discussion is 
compounded from careful prepara- 
tion, systematic organization, wide 
knowledge of the subject, and 
imaginative leadership. There is no 
substitute for hard work. 

Have your discussions been alive, 
vital Christian experiences? If not, 
why not? Have you and your class 
talked about ways and means for 
improving your discussions? 

Your preparation will never stray 
far off base if you keep in mind the 
group reflective-thinking process, 
an outline adapted from John 
Dewey’s analysis of individual 
problem solving. Steps include (1) 
a careful statement of the problem, 
(2) a diagnosis of what is wrong 
(symptoms) and why (causes), (3) 
an exploration of all possible 
courses of action, (4) a reasoned 
analysis of the probable conse- 
quences—botk good and bad—of 
each suggested solution, and (5) a 
statement of the consensus of group 
thinking (if any) or of the major 
points of view represented in the 
class. 


1. Movies in the Church 
Begin the session by getting be- 
fore the class the problem situation 
as described in Adult Student. Read 
the story yourself, or, better, have 
someone read the story aloud, 
choosing a reader who can be heard 
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and understood. Better still, per- 
haps, assign four different persons 
the parts of Thornton, Elsie, Henry, 
and Arlene. 

These four role players may con- 
tinue where the student text ends, 
asking the reasons Arlene con- 
demns movies and suggesting poli- 
cies. Or the problem may be turned 
over to the entire group. In either 
case, the leader will want to be sure 
the following steps are covered: 

(1) What is the exact problem? 
Remember that the problem state- 
ment must be impartial. Here is one 
suggestion: WHAT MOVIES, IF ANY, 
SHOULD BE SHOWN IN THE CHURCH? 

(2) Why is this a problem? Two 
parts are (a) the usefulness of 
movies in attracting an audience, 
holding attention, and bringing out 
teaching points, and (b) the poor 
quality of many so-called religious 
films as compared with avowedly 
secular movies. 

(3) What are the alternatives? 
(a) Should we show just any decent 
film? (b) Should we cut out films 
altogether? (c) Should we encour- 
age the Protestant Film Commis- 
sion? (d) Or is there a better pro- 
posal? 

(4) What are the probable con- 
sequences of each proposal? If just 
any decent film may be shown un- 
der the auspices of the church, will 
the church become just another 
neighborhood theater? If the 
church abandons the use of films 
altogether, what may it gain or 
lose? What has the Protestant Film 
Commission produced, of what 
quality, and at what cost? (Assign 
this research problem to someone 
interested in audio-visual aids.) 

(5) What policy does the class 
prefer? Does your church have a 
policy? If so, does the class ap- 
prove? If not, can the class en- 
courage church officials to improve 


or to establish a policy on the use 
of movies in the church? Perhaps 
the class president should appoint 
a committee of concerned students 
to consult with church officials. 


2. Unwanted Watch 


Ask someone to read the story 
from Adult Student. Then have the 
class (or a panel chosen from the 
class) state the problem. Remem- 
ber that this is not just the correc- 
tion of a misunderstanding but a 
misunderstanding upon which ex- 
pensive action has been taken. 

Why is this a difficult problem? 
Frank is embarrassed at the ex- 
pensive watch given him through a 
misunderstanding. How can he cor- 
rect matters without hurting the 
feelings of the members of the 
class? What do you do with a gift 
you do not need? There are several 
alternatives. Notice that each is at- 
tacked as soon as it is proposed: 

(1) Frank might return the 
watch to the jeweler and give the 
value to the Community Chest. 
But word would get around that he 
did not appreciate the generosity of 
the class. 

(2) He might give the watch to 
someone deserving the honor. But 
the recipient would not feel right 
about it. Would you appreciate such 
a secondhand gift? 

(3) He might keep it, keep quiet, 
and have two good watches. Is this 
good or bad? 

(4) He might visit one of the class 
business sessions or social gather- 
ings, explain the misunderstanding, 
and ask their advice. Frank says he 
could not do this, but offers no ex- 
planation. What does your class 
think? 

(5) Is there another alternative? 

After exploring the several pro- 
posals and their probable conse- 
quences, the class may reach some 
consensus concerning what Frank 
should do. If so, state it. If not, 
summarize the various alternatives 
favored by members of the class. 
The success of a discussion is not to 
be measured by the unanimity of 
opinion resulting, but by the rea- 
sonableness and thoroughness of 
the group-thinking process. 

—Grecc PHIFER 
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Groups who are interested in 
how we got our Bible will find “The 
New Testament Is a Missionary 
Book,” by Donald T. Rowlingson 
(page 7), a good basis for a discus- 
sion. Have the group use their 
Bibles and find references that il- 
lustrate what Rowlingson is talking 
about. 

A very practical project may 
come out of a discussion of “What 
to Do About the Liquor Ads?” by 
Bishop Wilbur E. Hammaker 
(pages 11-12). The same group will 
no doubt be interested in discussing 
the book, How to Help an Alcoholic, 
by Clifford J. Earle, reviewed by 
Lloyd H. Jones on page 28. 

“Why We Still Believe in the 
United Nations,’ by Andrew Cecil, 
should give a good opportunity to 
answer the arguments that because 
the United. Nations has not suc- 
ceeded in giving complete world 
peace and harmony we should scrap 
it. This same group may discuss 
Conflict of Loyalties, reviewed by 
Shelby E. Southard on page 47. 

A group interested in a seasonal 
discussion will find some ideas in 
“Christian Thanksgiving,” by John 
W. Shackford (pages 1-2), and in 
the editorial by C. A. Bowen on 
page 3. 
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In addition to the two episodes 
in the “What Would You Do?” 
series (see opposite page for guid- 
ance material), Adult Student has 


“A Book to Discuss”: Human Crisis 
in the Kingdom of Coal, by Richard 
C. Smith. 

A guide for discussion of this 
book is furnished by Edwin F. 
Tewksbury of the Department of 
Christian Education of Adults. Mr. 
Tewksbury suggests questions 
dealing with hazards facing the 
coal miner, bread lines in times of 
unemployment, social alternatives, 
and symbols of progress. This book 
is related to the home-missions 
theme of missionary study for the 
current church-school year. 

Doris P. Dennison, also of the 
Department of Christian Education 
of Adults, is the author of an article 
entitled “Your Community—a 
Better One.” Miss Dennison bases 
her article on three of the Novem- 
ber lessons of the International 
Lesson Series and shows how they 
can be translated into community 
action. Suggestions she makes in 
this article would be well worth 
discussing in a forum session. 
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This month is the beginning of a 
two-month Learning for Life unit, 
“Learning About God.” In it adults 
will have opportunity to talk over 
this important question. B. F. Jack- 
son, Jr., who wrote the helps for the 
discussion leader, says in part: 

“How we learn about God should 
not be left to the theologians. The 
work of the theologian is lost unless 
men and women everywhere un- 
dertake to decide what they as in- 
dividuals think about God... . 

“Let us hope that the three-word 
title of this unit of study will be 
much more than a title; that during 
these nine weeks you and the mem- 
bers of your group will be learning 
about God in a new way.” 

The study material for the stu- 
dents was written by Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell. He asks us 


to consider some of the ways in 
which Jesus learned about God. In 
doing this, he leads us into some of 
the great Old Testament teachings 
which Jesus probably studied. He 
says, “Let us not suppose that Jesus 
did not need painstaking study in- 
asmuch as he was by birth the son 
of God. We have the New Testa- 
ment word for it that he grew in 
wisdom, and such wisdom as his 
does not come of itself. The more 
one is gifted by native endowment, 
the more he is under obligation to 
bring his faculties to the loftiest 
possible power. .. . I do not mean 
that Jesus grew chiefly by poring 
over wiitten exercises but that he 
absorbed the truth through long 
meditation. He got into the atmos- 
phere in which the old saints lived 
and moved and had their being.” 

Abraham said, “Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?” 
“We cannot, of course, always read 
the Divine Mind clearly enough to 
know what Divine Justice calls for, 
but whatever is right, that is what 
God is under obligation to do... . 
There could be no _ obligations 
heavier than those upon the Being 
who has created a world like this.” 

“Moses had been convinced that 
he had seen and heard a revelation 
from God to lead Israel out of 
Egypt. . . . But the Red Sea lay 
between. Never mind the Red Sea! 
Walk right up to it and begin to 
wade! ... Israel here saw a case 
closed forever. No going back! ... 
The choice of the good in complete 
obedience has its consequences, 
and they must be accepted as.. 
imperative.” 

The five sessions for this month 
are: (1) “How We Learn About 
God,” (2) “Jesus and the Scrip- 
tures,” (3) “Tests of Jesus,” (4) 
“Studies in Captivity,” (5) “One 
God Over All.” 

Next month there will be a con- 
tinuation of this same unit. 
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Gregg Phifer, writer of the helps 
for the discussion leader on “What 
Would You Do?” is a member of 
the faculty of the Speech Depart- 
ment at Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. 





HERE AT LAST! 


The Bible everyone has been waiting for 


Zée REVISED STANDARD VERSIO 


For 16 years, leading Bible scholars worked on this 

outstanding volume. It is now ready... more accurate 
than any other volume, and far easier to read. 
A Bible all can read and understand. 





l In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth. 2 The 
earth was without form and void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the 
deep; and the Spirit’ of God was 
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5S HANDSOME BINDINGS 


BUCKRAM EDITION. This edition is printed on Bible 
paper, size 5¥%2x8% inches, and is bound in the finest 
maroon buckram with a Sturdite spine which is stamped 
in genuine 23 karat gold. The clear, legible type has 
plenty of white space between the lines to make it easier 
to read and more attractive. Inexpensive, serviceable. 


GENUINE LEATHER EDITION. This genuine leather edi- 
tion has the same page size and easy-to-read type that is 
used in the buckram edition above. It is bound in 
magnificent black genuine leather and is stamped in 
genuine 23 karat gold. It has red-under-gold edged pages 
and includes a ribbon place marker. Beautiful to look at, a 
pleasure to use. (TN) 


TWO-VOLUME OLD TESTAMENT. These two books 
match the one-volume Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament, size 5x7'%4 inches. They have large, 
readable type set all the way across the page as in the 
New Testament. They are bound in rich blue cloth. (TN) 
Set of two volumes $5.00 
One volume New Testament to match. (TN) ....$2.50 








GIVE GIFT CERTIFICATES! 


Say “Merry Christmas” the modern way! Give our 
convenient Gift Certificates . . . and eliminate that 
tiresome job of shopping downtown. Order today! 
Give complete information! 
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